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VOTIVE   OFFERING 

1WILL  write  a  book  in  praise  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God. 

May  it  express  a  beauty  which  shall  mingle  with 
the  infinite  beauty  of  the  world — with  the  splendour 
of  cities  and  mountains  ;  with  the  wealth  of  human 
affection,  and  the  humility  of  human  suffering  ;  with 
the  loveliness  of  man's  handiwork  and  of  the  im- 
aginations of  his  heart — and  mount  up,  a  thin  voice 
of  praise  to  God,  in  the  chorus  of  all  created  things 
which  unceasingly  magnify  His  Name. 

And  so  that  my  offering  may  be  complete,  I 
will  adorn  it  with  the  names  of  those  whose  un- 
remitting kindness  to  me  in  days  of  heaviness  and 
sorrow  is  not  the  least  amongst  the  blessings  for 
which  I  now  give  thanks. 


THE    BURDEN    BEARERS 

For  A.  ft.  M.  Brierley. 

HT^HE  roads  coming  from  Jaffa  and  from 
Hebron  meet  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate  and 
enter  the  City  through  the  breach  in  the  Walls, 
with  a  certain  distinction  and  pride  in  their  united 
breadth.  For  a  hundred  yards  or  so  their  stately 
progress  is  continued,  but  breaks  down,  baffled, 
before  the  houses  that  face  it,  and  disintegrates  into 
two  streets,  narrow  as  passages,  one  of  which  slips 
down  in  shallow  steps  to  the  region  of  bazaars, 
whilst  the  other,  keeping  up  its  appearance  of 
importance  for  a  few  yards  farther,  turns  to  the  right 
and  upward  past  the  Citadel,  and  is  quickly  lost  to 
sight  amidst  the  houses  of  the  Armenian  quarter 
on  Mount  Zion. 

At  the  point  of  their  divergence,  however,  there 
is  an  open  space,  wide  enough  for  the  interior  of 
the  City,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  wall 
surrounding  the  Citadel.  Here,  upon  the  broad 
and  cobbled  pavement,  assemble  all  those  who, 
bringing  merchandise  for  sale  in  the  bazaars,  have 
to  unload  their  waggons  and  seek  transport  more 
convenient  for  passing  through  the  crowded  and 
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narrow  streets.  The  great  bales  of  cotton  goods,  the 
sacks  of  sugar  and  rice  and  pea-nuts  that  are  brought 
on  carts  from  the  railway  station,  are  here  tipped 
carelessly  upon  the  pavement,  and  reloaded  upon 
the  backs  of  donkeys  or  Arab  porters. 

This  corner  of  the  street  is  full  of  movement  and 
colour.  Sellers  of  bread  and  sweetmeats  have  set 
up  their  fragile  stalls  upon  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment ;  peasant  women,  who  have  walked  bare- 
footed from  Bethlehem,  arrange  their  burdens  of 
cauliflower  upon  the  low  enclosing  wall  of  the 
Citadel,  and  wait  for  buyers  ;  the  seller  of  sweet 
drinks,  with  his  urn  of  glass  or  bright  metal  slung 
across  his  chest,  moves  backward  and  forward, 
crying  out  his  wares,  and  clattering  together  two 
brass  saucers,  whose  metallic  clang  is  supposed  to 
waken  thirst  ;  merchants  come  quickly  along  the 
road  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  and  hurry  down  David 
Street  to  their  warehouses  in  the  old  City.  As  they 
move  about,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  it  is  as  if  all  these  people  were  unwit- 
tingly weaving  a  pattern  :  as  if  the  sum  of  all  their 
movements  represented  a  design  of  extraordinary 
significance. 

Great,  tawny  camels  are  folded  up — like  the 
hinged  rulers  we  used  to  have  as  children — upon 
the  pavement,  and  their  drivers  are  busy  strapping 
upon  their  backs  loads  of  wood  or  sacks  of  pro- 
visions. They  move  their  heads  superciliously 
upon  their  long  necks,  sometimes  emitting  a 
querulous,  snarling  sound,  or  snapping  at  their 
loaders.  As  they  move  in  stately  procession  along 
the  road  and  out  of  the  Gate,  they  have  the  air  of 
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those  prim,  middle-aged  ladies  who  have  *  come 
down  in  the  world  '  and  remember  to  maintain 
their  dignity  at  all  costs,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  ignominy  of  bearing  burdens  strapped  to  their 
back.  Somewhere  in  the  camel's  accoutrement,  as 
in  the  harness  of  all  beasts  of  burden  out  here, 
there  are  blue  beads  inwoven,  either  at  the  neck  or 
in  the  girth  bands  ;  for  a  blue  bead  is  efficacious 
to  turn  aside  the  curse  of  an  evil  eye. 

A  rude,  trough-shaped  waggon  rumbles  in 
through  the  Gate  and  comes  to  a  halt,  bringing  a 
load  of  huge  packing-cases  from  the  railway  station. 
Immediately  half  a  dozen  Arab  porters,  who  have 
been  standing  around  gossiping  or  wrestling  to- 
gether like  children,  become  interested  and  help  to 
drag  the  cases  down  upon  the  pavement.  '  In- 
credible are  the  loads  these  porters  can  carry :  I 
have  seen  one  walking  smartly  with  a  grand  piano 
tied  to  his  back.  With  the  assistance  of  two  or* 
three  of  these  men,  the  packing-case — perhaps  five 
feet  cubed  in  bulk — is  hoisted  up  on  to  the  low 
wall,  and  strapped  with  hempen  cords  to  the  back 
of  a  porter.  He  binds  the  cord  twice  round  his 
forehead,  and  holds  it  in  his  teeth  as  well  ;  the 
case  is  tilted  from  the  wall  on  to  his  shoulders,  and 
he  goes  off  down  the  narrow  slippery  street,  steady- 
ing and  balancing  himself,  as  he  walks,  by  grasping 
the  waist-belts  of  two  other  porters  who  walk  one 
on  either  side  of  him. 

A  little  way  up  the  road  there  is  a  tap  against 
the  wall.  At  this  the  water-carrier  fills  his  goat- 
skin water-sack,  and  comes  down  the  road  carrying 
upon  his  back  what  appears  to  be  a  dead  goat 
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without  a  head,  and  passes  out  through  the  Jaffa 
Gate.  Priests  go  by  nodding  companionably  to 
those  whom  they  recognise  as  members  of  their 
church  :  the  Armenian  priest  with  a  black  pointed 
hood  ;  the  Greek  with  a  high  round  cap  like  a 
brimless  opera  hat.  Men  of  all  nationalities  pass  : 
a  brown-clad  Franciscan  walking  with  sandalled 
feet  ;  Ashkenazi  Jews  wearing  soft  felt  hats  and 
sordid  gaberdines — or,  if  it  be  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  fur  hats  and  brightly  coloured  velvet 
robes — and  having  upon  either  cheek  a  corkscrew 
lock,  '  crulle  as  they  were  laide  in  presse  '  ;  a 
Sheikh  in  a  white  turban  ;  and,  going  grandly 
amongst  these  meaner  physiques,  a  Bedouin  from 
the  desert,  his  blanket  bellying  out  behind  him  in 
the  wind,  his  splendid  head  shaped  plainly  beneath 
the  white  head-dress  with  its  double  binding  cord. 

A  small  boy  comes  up  the  road  driving  half  a 
dozen  donkeys  loaded  with  "sacks  of  provisions. 
The  sacks  are  pushed  heedlessly  off  the  donkeys' 
backs  on  to  the  pavement,  and  the  small  boy  joins 
his  companions,  who  have  been  loitering  about 
looking  for  odd  jobs,  or  perhaps  only  for  mischief. 
They  gather  round  the  green  -  painted  wooden 
erection,  bright  with  mirrors  and  artificial  flowers, 
which  the  peepshow  man  has  set  up  against  the 
wall. 

Brightness  and  gaiety  are  everywhere  ;  even  the 
stall  of  the  cake  merchant  is  hung  with  long  garlands 
of  yellow  laburnum  ;  and  in  the  neck  of  his  urn 
the  sweet-drink  seller  has  stuck  a  bunch  of  quince 
blossom.  Now  he  turns  the  tap,  and,  tipping  down 
the  urn,  pours  out  a  glass  of  some  brown  foaming 
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liquor  for  one  of  the  porters.  A  youth  passes 
balancing  on  his  head  a  tray  of  Syrian  sweetmeats  ; 
barefooted  peasant  women  carry  on  their  heads 
enormous  piles  of  vegetables  and  a  baby  strapped 
in  a  bag  to  their  back  ;  a  shepherd  from  Hebron, 
wearing  his  white  lamb-skin  coat,  drives  before  him 
a  mule  laden  with  raw  and  bleeding  hides. 

There  is  a  clatter  of  footsteps,  and  the  sound  of 
nailed  boots  is  heard  along  the  cobble-stones.  With 
a  guide  at  their  head  a  crowd  of  British  soldiers 
have  come  to  see  the  sights  of  the  City  which 
they  helped  to  win.  They  too  have  borne  their 
burden  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  day  and  under 
the  implacable  rain  of  winter,  and  now  gather, 
curious,  around  the  guide,  who  begins  with  honeyed 
voice  :  '  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  Tower  of 
David  .  .  .' 

The  donkeys  that  have  been  patiently  standing 
there,  cropping  in  their  few  minutes  of  respite  the 
rare  blades  of  grass  that  grow  between  the  stones 
of  the  wall,  are  reloaded,  and  the  boy  prepares  to 
drive  them  down  the  slippery  streets  of  the  old  City. 
Suddenly  from  a  side  street  comes  the  sound  of 
chanting,  and  a  funeral  procession  emerges  into  the 
open  space,  wending  its  way  slowly  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  stone  steps  and  massive  porch  of 
the  Citadel.  The  coffin  is  uncovered  ;  the  ivory 
face  of  the  dead  man,  still  surmounted  by  the  red 
fez,  lies  exposed  to  the  sky. 

But  the  Towers  and  Gate  of  the  Citadel  are 
no  longer  of  stone,  but  of  some  insubstantial  and 
indestructible  fabric,  and  the  procession  has  grown 
marvellously  long,  for  soldiers  and  porters  and  water- 
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carriers  and  peasant  women  have  all  joined  in,  and 
it  is  I  whom  they  have  been  carrying  all  this  time 
upon  their  backs  and  shoulders.  Before  them  walks 
the  Cyrenean,  the  patron  and  comrade  of  all  bearers 
of  burdens  ;  and  at  the  Gate  to  welcome  them  stands 
One  who  carries,  no  longer  a  cross,  but  in  His 
hand  a  rose. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

Christian  Friend.  Since  you  have  asked  me  to 
give  you  literary  advice  and  help  with  your  essays, 
I  will  begin  by  recommending  you  to  imitate  the 
works  of  the  great  English  prose  writers. 

Author.  I  suppose  you  give  the  same  advice  to 
all  who  consult  you  on  their  work. 

C.  F.  I  do.  I  consider  it  excellent  training  for 
young  literary  aspirants.  When  you  can  write  a 
page  of  English  prose  like  one  of  John  Ruskin's, 
you  can  flatter  yourself  that  you  have  achieved 
something. 

A.  But  I  don't  want  to  write  a  page  like  one  of 
Ruskin's. 

C.  F.  In  that  case  of  course  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said,  except  that  I  see  no  immediate 
danger  of  your  doing  so.  I  will,  however,  make 
this  suggestion  with  regard  to  a  minor  point  in  this 
particular  essay  :  the  rose  at  the  end  would  more 
appropriately  be  a  poppy — the  flower  emblematic 
of  sleep,  you  know — as  denoting  the  gift  of  rest. 

A.  Indeed  I  had  thought  of  that  myself  as  being 
much  neater,  so  to  speak.  But  you  must  agree 
that  truth  is  more  important  than  appropriateness  ; 
and  the  fact  remains,  that  it  was  not  a  poppy  He 
was  holding,  but  a  rose — a  red  one. 


MARIA 

For  N.  G.  Robinson. 

HER  kind  and  merry  eyes  look  out  from 
under  a  white  hood.  Her  smile  is  bene- 
volent and  maternal.  She  wears  the  blue  tunic, 
embroidered  in  red  at  the  front,  of  the  women  of 
Bethlehem.  The  slit-like  opening  at  the  neck  and 
the  elbow-sleeves  reveal  an  under-garment  which  I 
suspect  to  be  an  Army  shirt.  I  will  not  inquire 
too  closely  :  the  enlightened  eye  can  discover  an 
Army  blanket,  disguised,  in  many  of  the  overcoats 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  all  Bethlehem  women 
are  handsome  ;  that  they  inherit  beauty  as  an  in- 
alienable privilege,  accorded  to  them  in  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  joyful  happening  in  their  village 
two  thousand  years  ago.  This  is  perhaps  a  fan- 
tastic statement  ;  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  kindly,  merry  faces  are  the  rule  amongst  the 
women,  and  Maria's  face  is  no  exception. 

In  our  household  of  two  bachelors  Maria  is  the 
plain  cook.  '  Plain  '  must  be  taken  in  its  most 
positive  sense.  She  knows  two  ways  of  cooking  meat, 
and  these  alternate  at  lunch  and  dinner.  Perhaps  she 
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knows  more  than  two  words  of  English — but  not 
many.  And  since  my  Arabic  vocabulary  is  hardly 
larger,  it  is  only  by  a  commerce  of  smiles  and 
gestures  and  goodwill  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

When  she  brings  me  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning, 
we  say  :  *  Said  !  Inta  mabsout  ?  '  and  reply, 
1  Ana  mabsout.'  Sometimes  she  starts  first,  some- 
times I  am  before  her  with  the  inquiry.  Then, 
having  ascertained  that  we  are  both  well,  we  laugh 
heartily,  as  though  with  the  answering  of  our 
inquiries  a  great  load  were  taken  off  our  minds. 
But  laughter  is  the  medium  of  our  intercourse,  in 
which  isolated  Arabic  and  English  words  stick  up 
like  rocks,  to  be  clutched  at  from  time  to  time 
for  a  greater  sense  of  security.  At  times  the  morn- 
ing formula  is  a  little  varied,  and  Maria  will  reply 
to  my  inquiry  thus  :  '  Inta  mabsout,  ana  mabsout ' 
— (If  you  are  well,  then  I  am  well).  She  has  a 
more  elaborate  and  florid  version  of  the  same 
sentiment  for  my  friend,  who  speaks  Arabic  fluently. 
But  for  my  limited  powers  of  comprehension  she 
has  wisely  reduced  it  to  its  simplest  terms. 

When  I  return  at  lunch  time  the  ritual  becomes 
more  marked,  and  a  strain  of  ceremoniousness  makes 
itself  felt.  After  the  soup  has  been  cleared  away — 
a  thick  oatmeal  soup,  which,  tradition  avers,  will 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  until  it  is  one  day  revealed 
in  its  true  nature  as  porridge — and  when  the  meat 
and  vegetables  are  placed  on  the  table,  there  is  a  final 
entry.  Maria  brings  in  a  dish  of  fresh  lettuce,  and 
sets  it  before  me  with  an  air  of  importance.  I  look 
at  it  in  surprise  and  ask  incredulously  :  '  Bustan  ?  ' 
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To  the  ordinary  Syrian  '  Bustan  '  means  '  garden  ', 
tout  court  \  but  in  our  highly-concentrated  tabloid 
Arabic, — think,  we  have  at  our  disposal  only  about 
a  dozen  words  in  common  in  which  to  convey  all 
possible  intelligence — the  one  word  signifies  approxi- 
mately this  :  '  What  a  delicious  lettuce  !  Where 
can  it  have  come  from  ?  Of  course  it  is  ridiculous 
for  me  to  suggest  it,  but  is  it  possible  that  our  garden 
can  have  produced  such  a  luscious  vegetable  ? '  It 
is  now  Maria's  turn,  and  she  replies,  gaily,  but  with 
a  touch  of  triumph  in  her  tone  :  '  Iwa,  bustan,' 
which,  being  translated,  is  :  *  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  this  excellent  lettuce  was  indeed  grown 
in  our  own  garden,  and  though  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  planting  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  having  set  upon 
the  table  a  lettuce  of  our  own  growing.'  She  will 
then  come  and  pat  me  upon  the  shoulder  and  retire 
to  the  kitchen. 

This  happens  every  day,  for  we  are  simple  folk, 
and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  has  pleased 
and  amused  us  once  will  continue  to  please  and  amuse 
us,  however  often  repeated. 

The  morning  ritual  is  repeated  with  amplifica- 
tions when  I  return  for  dinner  in  the  evening. 
Maria  leaves  her  cooking  and  stands  smiling  at  the 
kitchen  door,  waiting  for  me  to  ask  for  hot  water. 
She  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  the  first  thing  I 
shall  require,  but  it  is  part  of  the  game  that  she 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  get  it  until  I  have  asked 
in  Arabic  for  '  moya  suchne  !  '  Then  she  bustles 
across  to  the  boiler  and  fetches  the  hot  water,  but 
until  she  has  had  her  rightful  amusement  in  hearing 
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me  stutter  out  my  request  in  Arabic,  she  simply 
stands  and  laughs  at  me.  Indeed,  she  laughs  at  me 
very  often,  and  always  when  I  say  something  to  her 
in  Arabic  outside  of  the  recognised  subjects  of 
conversation.  Then  she  begins  :  '  El  Zabet ' 
(the  Officer),  and  a  whole  stream  of  words  flows 
down  upon  me,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  arrest  a 
single  drop. 

But  alas  !  this  pastoral  and  idyllic  life  could  not 
last  for  ever  ;  and  it  has  ended.  My  friend  has 
gone  away  to  get  married,  and  in  his  absence  a 
married  couple  of  his  acquaintance  have  come  to 
look  after  the  house  and  prepare  it  against  the 
arrival  of  the  bride.  Being  kindly  people  they 
tolerate  me  in  the  house  until  I  can  find  a  new 
home.  There  are  great  changes.  Flowers  adorn 
the  table  (as  they  do  in  Latin  grammars),  and  the 
menu  has  grown  exceedingly  varied.  Tradition  is 
verified  in  the  case  of  the  soup  ;  disappearing  from 
the  dinner  table,  it  now  appears  at  breakfast  suitably 
clad  as  porridge.  But  somehow  Maria  has  got 
swept  into  the  background.  Poor  Maria  !  I  think 
she  regrets  the  old  days.  Her  little  pats  on  my 
shoulder — surreptitious  now — have  grown  more 
affectionate  than  ever,  and  her  smile  is,  if  possible, 
more  benevolent  and  welcoming,  when,  having 
added  together  half  a  dozen  words  from  my  Arabic 
dictionary,  I  go  into  the  kitchen  and  fire  them  off 
at  her  quickly,  before  I  forget  them.  In  spite  of 
all  the  improvements  they  have  made,  we  have 
tacitly  agreed — Maria  and  I — to  regard  the  new- 
comers as  interlopers,  and  to  maintain  a  reserved 
and  critical  attitude  to  all  their  innovations  :  *  Of 
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course  you  can  do  it  in  that  way  if  you  choose,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  a  great  improvement  ;  but  we  always 
used  to  do  it  thus,  and  we  found  it  answered  very 
well.' 

Yesterday  afternoon,  whilst  tea  was  being  pre- 
pared, I  heard  a  clamour  of  tongues  in  the  kitchen, 
and  slipping  out  into  the  hall  I  overheard  the 
Interloping  Lady  say  reprovingly  to  Maria,  '  Mush 
kwaiss  '  (not  nice),  '  Maria,'  as  she  invited  her  to 
smell  the  inside  of  a  teapot.  Maria  was  trying  to 
look  as  who  should  say,  '  I  can't  understand  it  at 
all,  Mum,  for  I  washes  it  out  with  soda  every  time 
I  uses  it.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  all  that  into  a 
look,  and  Maria  was  not  altogether  successful.  I 
fancy  she  is  really  as  little  concerned  about  the 
cleanliness  of  teapots  as  I  am,  for  when  she  looked 
up  and  saw  me  standing  at  the  door  grinning,  she 
winked. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  This  is  exceedingly  trivial. 

A.  But  then  I  am  rather  a  trivial  person. 

C.  F.  Do  you  never  reflect  upon  the  deeper 
issues  of  life  ? 

A.  Which  are  those  ? 

C.  F.  The  problem  of  predestination,  for  in- 
stance. 

A.  Some  of  my  friends  sit  up  all  night  recon- 
ciling predestination  and  free-will.  I  believe  it  is 
very  difficult.  I  have  sometimes  listened  to  them, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  one's  attention  fixed, 
and  if  one  doesn't,  one  goes  to  sleep. 

C.  F.  Are  you  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  almost  bovine,  in  the  face  of  these 
tremendous  and  immediate  problems  ? 

A.  II  faut  faire  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu  !  I 
don't  suppose  you  are  nearer  a  solution  of  them  than 
I  am. 

C.  F.  At  least  you  must  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance and  merit  of  seeking  for  a  solution  with 
fasting  and  prayer. 

A.  Je  ne  peux  approuver  ceux  qui  cherchent  en 
gemissant. 

C.  F.  What  is  that  ? 

A.  Only  a  quotation  from  Pascal. 

C.  F.  I  do  not  recognise  it. 

A.  Perhaps  I  did  not  get  it  quite  correct. 
13 


GATES 

For  Hugo  An  son. 

ATES,  I  will  sing  your  praises  !  Gates  of 
VJfbeauty  and  terror,  of  squalor  and  triumph, 
of  the  winds  and  the  sunrise  !  As  I  have  seen 
you,  I  will  proclaim  your  beauty,  Gates  of  Jeru- 
salem ! 

The  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  which  the  Arabs  call 
the  Gate  of  the  Lady  Mary,  looks  eastward  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  first  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  strike  upon  the  four  sculptured  lions, 
two  upon  either  side  of  its  portal.  The  daylight, 
springing  from  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives,  bridges 
the  deep  valley  and  enters  the  City  through  the 
narrow  opening  ;  flooding  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
Temple  Area  on  the  left ;  seeking  out,  upon  the 
right,  the  obscurest  depths  of  the  double  piscina  of 
Bethesda  ;  and  then  onwards  along  the  narrow  street 
to  the  Arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  and  by  the  Via  Dolorosa 
into  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

All  through  the  long  hours  of  the  day  the 
sentinel  at  the  entrance  sees  the  natives  toiling  up 
the  steep  road  between  the  high  cactus  hedges, 
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bringing  their  loads  of  country  produce  from  Siloam 
for  sale  in  the  bazaars.  To  hasten  the  tedious 
minutes  he  counts  those  who  enter  in  the  morning 
and  sees  them  return  at  night,  remembering  one  by 
her  pink  tunic,  another  by  his  saffron  burnous.  He 
watches  the  travellers  pass  out  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany  and  Jericho,  and  those  who  guide  great 
camels,  laden  with  European  merchandise,  to  the 
deserts  beyond  the  Jordan.  At  dusk  he  hears  the 
muezzin  from  the  minarets  calling  to  prayer. 

On  either  side  of  the  descending  road  outside 
the  City  walls  the  graves  of  dead  Moslems  are 
scattered  in  thousands  with  turbans  of  stone  upon 
them. 

Who  shall  describe  the  beauty  of  the  Gate  of 
Damascus,  loveliest  of  gates  ? 

Northward  it  looks,  towards  Nablous  and  Damas- 
cus and  cities  whose  names  alone  are  strongholds  of 
romance.  It  is  fantastic  and  exquisite  and  fierce, 
standing  between  two  square  towers,  which  the  rain 
has  coloured  pearl  grey  and  olive  green,  and  the 
sun  has  ripened  to  gold  upon  their  eastern  flanks. 
Above  the  pointed  arch  of  its  portal  the  blue  sky 
glows  through  the  wide  loophole,  and  rests  upon 
the  grotesque  stone  spires  and  turrets  with  which 
it  is  crowned.  Behind  it  the  road  descends  into 
the  city  of  bazaars  and  noisy  alleys  ;  to  the  open 
space  before  it,  where  the  pepper  trees  shake  their 
red  tresses,  the  Bedouins  bring  their  camels  and 
donkeys,  laden  with  wheat  from  Kerak  and  the 
regions  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  The  patient  toiling 
beasts  lie  down  in  peace  in  the  shadow  of  this 
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warrior  gate,  while  their  owners  barter  the  golden 
grain. 

The  bright  sunlight  reveals  the  delicate,  time- 
worn  carving  of  the  stone  rosettes  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  In  the  night,  without  moon  or  stars,  a 
beam  of  artificial  light  from  the  Arab  caravanserai 
opposite  falls  like  an  insulting  blow  upon  its  haughty 
front.  In  the  cold  moonlight,  with  a  pale  and  dread- 
ful beauty,  it  gazes  steadfastly  towards  the  north, 
listening  in  the  silence  for  the  murmur  of  a  secret 
spring  that  flows  beneath  its  base. 

Beside  the  closed  portals  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  a 
breach  is  opened  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  else 
inviolate.  On  the  one  side  the  modern  clock-tower, 
upon  the  other  the  square  tower  of  Hippicus  and 
the  pile  of  the  Citadel,  dominate  the  valleys  and 
hail  across  the  distance  the  sister  tower  of  Mar 
Elias.  Great  winds  sweep  round  it,  surging  up  the 
valley  from  Bethlehem  and  bringing  sweet  airs  into 
the  fetid  alleys  of  the  NCity.  It  looks  towards  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  West,  and  receives,  as  in 
a  capacious  embrace,  the  roads  from  Jaffa  and 
Hebron. 

All  that  Europe  and  the  farthest  West  pour 
into  Jerusalem  of  comfort  and  prosperity  enters  the 
City  by  this  route.  It  is  the  gate  of  the  merchants 
who  bring  the  produce  of  Egypt  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars,  cotton  and  sugar  and  rice,  foodstuffs  not 
grown  in  Asia,  and  clothes  such  as  the  Gentiles 
wear.  It  is  the  gate  of  seaports  and  shipping, 
throug'h  whose  wide  channel  pass  in  the  riches  of  a 
newer  civilization. 
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Few  are  the  travellers  who  pass  out  through  the 
Zion  Gate,  the  Gate  of  the  Tomb  of  David.  A 
narrow  pathway  skirts  the  City  wall,  and  on  its 
further  side  mean  walls,  enclosing  graveyards,  hide 
the  valley  slopes  and  the  hills  beyond.  But  he  who 
climbs  to  its  summit  can  see  in  the  wild  distance 
the  lyrical,  changing  loveliness  of  the  Hills  of 
Moab,  which  the  sun  clothes  with  colours  of 
unimaginable  beauty. 

In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  this  corner  of  the 
City  the  Gate  of  Zion  broods  upon  its  imperishable 


The  Gate  of  the  Moghraby,  which  the  vulgar 
call  the  Dung  Gate,  is  a  squalid  slit  in  the  walls 
half  choked  with  filth  and  rubbish,  and  leads  into 
a  region  of  desolation  and  decay.  The  narrow 
pathway  threads  its  way  between  monstrous,  evil- 
looking  cactus  bushes,  which  only  partially  screen 
vast  heaps  of  refuse. 

It  is  the  gate  of  market  gardens  ;  from  it  the 
sentinel  looks  down  into  a  valley  whose  sides  are 
planted  with  cauliflower.  In  the  depths  he  sees 
amidst  the  rank  greenness  the  white  minaret  that 
marks  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  All  day  long  the  Arab 
women  climb  the  slopes  and  enter  the  City,  carrying 
upon  their  heads  great  piles  of  vegetables,  which 
they  proffer  for  sale  in  the  markets. 

Sometimes  at  dusk  fires  are  lighted  on  the  valley 
side,  and  then  the  pungent  odour  of  decay  grows 
yet  stronger  as  the  smoke  is  wafted  upwards  and, 
mingling  with  the  evening  mist,  encircles  the  sordid 
entrance  of  this  Gate  of  desolation. 
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The  twin  arches  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  walled 
up  so  that  none  may  enter,  and  enclosed  with  iron 
railings  from  within  so  that  none  may  approach. 
Yet  proudly  the  Gate  stands,  and  the  loveliness  of 
the  carving  upon  its  lintels  takes  the  sun  each 
morning  when  day  dawns  behind  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  A  blind  prophet,  that  saw  once,  with  open 
eyes,  One  coming  from  Bethany  riding  upon  an 
ass,  it  dreams  now  of  things  to  come,  when  the 
light  shall  be  restored  to  its  eyes,  and  the  stones 
that  outrage  it  shall  crumble  away  to  make  room 
for  a  mightier  coming. 

Sound,  shawms  and  trumpets  !  Blow  out,  ye 
bugles,  to  the  apocalyptic  sky  !  Bow  down  your 
heads  in  fear,  O  Kings  and  Emperors  ;  and  ye  of 
every  faith,  who  have  simple  and  kindly  hearts, 
rejoice  and  be  unafraid  !  For  He,  who  came  riding 
meekly  upon  an  ass,  shall  descend  in  triumph  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  with  Him  angels  and 
archangels  and  all  the  company  of  heaven  shall  pass 
into  the  City  of  God,  through  the  wide  flung  portals 
of  this  Golden  Gate,  across  the  threshold  of  this 
Gate  of  the  Sunrise,  between  the  pillars  of  this  Gate 
of  Christ. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  Don't  do  that  again. 
A,   I  am  rather  out  of  breath. 
C.  F.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  cauliflowers  and 
the  apocalyptic  vision  rather  jostle  each  other. 
A.  They  have  a  way  of  doing  that  in  life,  too. 


A    LA    BONNE    AVENTURE 

For  A.  A.  Hunter. 

EFTLE  pagan  god  of  fortunate  chances  and 
the  happy  conjunction  of  time  and  place,  if  I 
knew  your  name  I  would  inscribe  a  votive  tablet  to 
you.  You  have  been  very  propitious  to  me,  little 
god.  Did  you  not  light  a  star  for  me  on  Christmas 
morning  ?  And  have  not  your  nimble  ringers  a 
thousand  times  meddled  happily  with  my  destiny  ? 
Browning  indeed  may  say  :  '  Never  the  time  and 
the  place  .  .  .'  ;  but  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a 
superior  person,  so  perhaps  you  were  too  timid  to 
interfere  in  his  important  affairs,  little  rustic 
ignorant  god ! 

This  very  afternoon  you  led  me  into  the  street 
just  as  a  motor-car  drew  up,  and  kept  me  waiting 
while  a  Cardinal  descended.  And  was  it  not  you 
who  suggested  to  me  where  he  might  be  going  ? 
Whereupon  I  followed  the  red  stockings  of  His 
Eminence  discreetly  and  at  a  distance,  through 
David  Street  and  Christian  Street  to  the  Courtyard 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  Franciscans.  Here  I  thought  to  turn  back, 
until  you  whispered  to  me  that  there  might  be 
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things  to  be  seen  inside  ;  and,  sure  enough,  as  I 
entered  the  door  I  heard  strange  sounds  of  chanting. 
It  is  the  Armenian  Christmas  Day,  and  in  the 
Rotunda  there  were  great  carryings-on.  The  marble 
kiosk  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  illumined  all  about 
with  red,  green  and  blue  lamps,  and  the  gigantic 
candles  in  front  were  all  alight.  The  mitred  Bishop 
himself  stood  in  the  doorway  and  read  the  office. 
He  was  resplendent  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  with 
a  great  stiff  collar  that  reached  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  He  wore  jewelled  sandals,  and  his  em- 
broidered silk  apron  was  fastened  with  a  jewelled 
girdle.  (If  I  knew  the  names  of  priestly  vestments, 
I  would  set  them  down.)  In  front  of  him  on  either 
side  stood  half  a  dozen  cantors.  They  wore  gaudy, 
if  not  magnificent,  surplices  of  blue  cloth  with  large 
designs  of  pink  roses  upon  them,  that  looked  like 
old-fashioned  bedspreads  in  country  cottages. 
Through  the  openings  at  the  neck  and  at  the  ankles 
one  could  see  the  slovenly,  dirty  clothes  of  the  real 
man  underneath.  A  priest  in  sumptuous  robes 
walked  up  and  down  between  them,  swinging  a 
heavy  gold  censer  violently,  one  might  almost  think 
angrily. 

Presently  another  priest  came  out  of  the  Sepulchre, 
bearing  a  golden  ewer  which  he  handed  to  an 
attendant.  Then  he  dived  into  the  kiosk  again, 
reappeared  with  a  plain  wooden  platform,  slipped 
out  at  the  side  between  the  candles,  and  hurried  off 
with  an  air  of  secrecy.  Somehow,  in  his  plain 
black  cassock  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  stage 
hand,  who  has  strayed  on  to  the  scene  amidst  the 
actors  by  mistake. 
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And  after  that  a  procession  was  formed,  whilst 
the  Bishop  remained  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Round  about  the  kiosk  they  went,  with  candles 
and  censer  and  chantings,  whilst  His  Eminence  in 
the  background  popped  in  and  out  of  side  chapels 
which  were  being  shown  to  him,  and  at  last  dis- 
appeared down  the  dark  passages  that  lead  to  the 
Franciscan  quarters. 

And  as  I  watched  the  procession,  was  it  you, 
little  pagan  god,  who  filled  me  with  an  additional 
malicious  pleasure  in  thinking  how  enraged  my 
missionary  friend  would  be  at  all  these  '  idolatries  '  ? 
You  must  stay  outside,  little  god  ;  or  if  you  come 
in  you  must  learn  to  behave  !  Such  malicious 
thoughts  ought  not  to  be  entertained  inside  a 
Christian  church. 

But  to-day,  for  some  reason,  I  am  almost  in- 
clined to  agree  with  my  missionary  friend.  There 
is  something  repellent  in  these  wailing  chants  for 
so  sweet  a  festival,  which  should  be  celebrated  with 
children  and  laughter  and  flowers.  After  all,  they 
are  schismatics,  these  orthodox  Armenians.  A 
Catholic  told  me  that  they  adhere  to  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  a  very  grave  offence  ; 
so  perhaps  I  am  virtuous  without  knowing  it,  in 
being  repelled  by  their  ritual.  But  now,  having 
three  times  made  the  circuit  of  the  Sepulchre,  the 
procession  passes  out  from  the  Rotunda  into  the 
dark  quarters  of  the  Armenians. 

Little  pagan  god  !  how  did  you  come  to  find 
shelter  in  the  Christian  cosmogony  ?  I  think  it 
must  have  happened  in  this  way.  When  the 
shadows  began  to  gather  round  Olympus,  and  the 
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rumours  of  coming  disaster  became  so  serious  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  ignoring 
them,  there  must  have  been  many  a  grave  conclave 
of  uneasy  gods.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pan.  (He  did  die,  you  know  ;  for  a  pilot,  off  a 
Mediterranean  coast,  heard  a  great  voice  crying  : 
'  Pan  is  dead  ! '  and  Mrs.  Browning  has  written 
a  poem  about  it.)  It  became  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  And  as  you  listened  to  your 
elders  and  betters  who  discussed  the  problem  of 
continued  existence,  I  can  see  you  puckering  your 
little  brows  and  rubbing  the  end  of  your  nose, 
until  you  finally  decided  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  more  practical  gods  and  take  service  under  the 
new  administration.  Whereupon  you  trotted  off 
on  your  hairy  little  legs  to  Paradise  to  see  the 
Christian  God.  Did  he  look  at  you  rather  kindly 
over  the  top  of  his  spectacles,  as  you  stood  there 
anxious  and  frightened  ? — '  What  do  you  want,  my 
little  man  ? ' — And  when  you  had  made  your 
application  for  employment,  did  he  pat  your  head 
as  he  sent  you  off  to  do  little  jobs  in  Providence 
Department  ? 

All  the  letters  of  gratitude  for  kindnesses  re- 
ceived go  to  the  Head  Office,  and  the  messenger 
who  does  all  the  donkey-work  gets  no  thanks  at  all. 
That  is  why  I  write  this  acknowledgement  of  your 
services.  If  I  knew  your  name,  little  pagan  god, 
I  would  inscribe  a  votive  tablet  to  you,  or  bring 
you  a  pair  of  live  rabbits  to  play  with. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  I  do  not  approve  of  this  confusion  between 
Christianity  and  Heathenism. 

A.  But  you  yourself  said  that  every  good  Chris- 
tian carried  in  him  a  good  Pagan  also. 

C.  F.   I  never  said  anything  so  foolish. 

A.  Oh  well  !  Perhaps  it  was  I  who  said  it  and 
not  you  ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  carries  much 
less  weight. 

C.  F.  You  were  probably  thinking  of  the  state- 
ment in  my  book,  Christianity  before  Christ,  '  .  .  . 
if  we  examine  carefully  the  ethical  teaching  of  all 
the  great  Pagan  thinkers  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
essentially  Christian  in  principle '. 

A.  That,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter. 


THE    WAY    OF    PAIN 

'IBANT  OBSCURI' 

For  Charles  Williams. 

ENTERING  the  City  one  Friday  afternoon 
through  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  I  came 
upon  a  diminishing  crowd  of  people  who  were 
making  their  way  up  the  stone  steps  that  lead  from 
the  narrow  street  into  the  Turkish  Barracks,  opposite 
the  Franciscan  Church  of  the  Flagellation.  The 
last  two  or  three  passed  through  the  iron  gate  at 
the  head  of  the  steps  as  I  came  up  with  them,  and 
I  followed,  wondering  what  sort  of  religious  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place  inside.  Suddenly  I  re- 
member that  all  this  part  of  the  City  covers  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Pretorium.  The  Franciscan 
Brothers  read  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  once  a  week 
along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  it  seems  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  first  Station  just  in  time  to  follow 
them. 

In   the   great   court  of  the   barracks   there  are 

perhaps  two  hundred  people  kneeling.     The  Latin 

bishop  is  in  the  foreground  next  a  Franciscan,  who 

reads  the  prayers  for  the  first   Station   before  the 
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spot  whereon  Christ  was  condemned  to  death.  I 
stand  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  crowd  and  listen 
and  look.  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  are 
there  ;  Syrian  ordinands  ;  a  few  French  and  Italian 
soldiers  ;  two  Bedouin  boys  of  about  fourteen,  with 
their  mother  ;  an  Abyssinian  priest,  his  face  as 
black  as  his  cassock  ;  in  a  corner  of  the  square,  two 
sisters  of  the  Rosary  with  their  little  charges — 
Syrian  orphan  girls,  their  heads  tied  round  with 
white  handkerchiefs,  their  little  hands  folded,  their 
eyes  wandering  round,  like  mine,  gazing  at  the 
people  assembled,  the  ruined  barracks,  the  blue  sky 
above  their  heads,  which  now  and  then  is  swept  by 
a  flight  of  swallows. 

The  friar  ends  his  reading,  and  rises  to  his  feet 
as  he  repeats  a  Miserere.  We  follow  him  out 
through  the  gate  and  down  the  steps  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  a 
kawass,  in  a  splendid  uniform  of  blue  and  gold, 
keeps  the  road  clear.  He  is  perhaps  a  Pagan.  At 
any  rate  he  does  not  kneel  with  the  rest  at  each 
Station,  but  stands  there,  looking  very  fierce  and 
contemptuous,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  riding- 
stock  round  which  the  thong  is  twisted.  Hermes 
Psychopompos  !  how  are  you  translated  !  On 
what  strange  journey  are  you  conducting  this  un- 
familiar crowd  of  souls  ? 

A  stone  in  the  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  steps 
marks  the  place  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Cross.  . 
Hence  we  move  down  the  lane  bridged  by  the  Ecce 
Homo  arch  and  flanked  by  high  walls  enclosing 
churches,  until,  at  the  bottom  of  the  road,  the  street 
that  was  once  the  Tyropoean  valley  crosses  our 
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route.  At  this  turning,  where  the  First  Fall  of  Christ 
and  the  Meeting  with  Mary  are  commemorated,  the 
kawass  is  needed  to  hold  up  a  string  of  camels  which 
are  coming  gravely  along  from  the  Damascus  Gate. 
A  little  ragged  Jewish  girl  is  caught  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  and  before  the  angry  order  of  Hermes 
to  get  out  of  the  way  has  reached  her  understanding, 
most  of  the  worshippers  are  kneeling  and  the  service 
has  begun.  The  poor  frightened  child  is  hemmed 
in  on  every  side,  and  stands  in  dismay,  expecting 
perhaps  blows,  and  being  quite  at  a  loss  what  she 
should  do,  when  a  soldier  who  is  standing  near 
moves  to  her  side,  and  kneeling  down  beside  her 
puts  his  arm  round  her  until  the  service  is  over  and 
she  can  escape  amidst  the  moving  crowd.  In  the 
face  of  such  military  protection  even  the  fierce  kawass 
is  powerless. 

The  road  turns  northward  again  after  a  few  paces, 
and  at  the  corner  is  a  little  chapel.  The  Bishop 
goes  inside,  and  the  friar  who  reads  the  prayers 
beckons  to  me  to  enter  also.  It  is  the  fifth  Station, 
and  marks  the  spot  where  Simon  of  Cyrene  took 
the  Cross  from  the  shoulders  of  Christ  and  bore  it 
willingly  himself.  My  little  guide-book  bids  me  *  aid 
in  carrying  the  Cross  by  showing  myself  ready  to 
lighten  all  temporal  affliction  ',  and  I  remember  with 
gratitude  the  sergeant  who  saw  me,  a  private,  stagger- 
ing along  under  a  full  kit  and  rifle,  and  took  from 
me  my  heavy  kit-bag  and  carried  it  for  half  a  mile. 

We  leave  the  little  chapel,  and  mount  a  narrow 
and  dark  passage  smelling  vilely  of  excrement. 
Half-way  up,  the  house  of  St.  Veronica  bridges  the 
street,  and  our  procession  comes  to  a  halt  beneath 
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its  arch,  to  celebrate  the  action  of  the  pitiful  woman 
who  wiped  the  sweat  from  the  brow  of  Christ.  As 
we  mount  the  shallow  steps  a  tattered  Moslem 
child,  who  is  standing  against  the  wall,  suddenly 
grasps  my  little  finger  very  confidingly  and  trots 
along  by  my  side,  lifting  now  and  then  his  grubby 
little  face  to  smile  at  me.  It  would  be  gratifying 
to  think  that  sheer  friendliness  had  prompted  the 
little  fellow  to  take  my  hand,  but  the  demand  for 
'  backsheesh  '  is,  I  feel,  inevitable,  and  before  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  street  it  comes  quite 
unmistakably.  I  foresaw  it  with  embarrassment, 
but  would  not  forgo  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 
Earlier  in  the  afternoon,  crossing  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  small  boy 
leaning  against  a  wall — as  I  thought,  asleep  in  the 
sun — Ms  head  hanging  forward  upon  his  chest. 
But  when  I  came  up  to  him  I  found  that  his  face 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  upon  the  wall  beside 
him  there  were  stains  of  blood  where  he  had  hidden 
his  face  and  sobbed.  An  Arab  who  was  passing 
explained  to  me  by  signs  that  the  child  had  fallen 
and  cut  his  face  upon  a  heap  of  stones.  I  had  no 
water  with  which  to  clean  his  wounds,  nor  Arabic 
enough  to  comfort  him.  I.  could  do  no  more  than 
empty  my  pocket  into  his  hand  and  take  my  leave. 
So  it  happens  that  I  am  now  seriously  embarrassed 
at  this  new  demand  for  '  backsheesh '.  I  turn  out 
my  pockets,  but  they  contain  nothing  but  keys, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  send  the  child  away,  promising, 
'  Bukra  '  (to-morrow)  '  I  will  come  and  bring  you 
a  large  piastre.' 

Meanwhile,  the  procession  has  moved  on  to  the 
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top  of  the  street,  and  halts  before  a  little  chapel 
scarcely  larger  than  a  cupboard.  It  contains  a 
fragment  of  a  marble  monolith  column,  which 
according  to  some  is  part  of  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
City  Gate  of  Judgement.  In  crossing  the  threshold 
Christ  stumbled  and  fell  for  the  second  time  ; 
rising,  He  continued  His  journey  outside  of  the 
City  walls  to  Calvary.  A  few  steps  farther  on  is 
the  spot  where  He  addressed  the  women  of 
Jerusalem,  and  then  the  way  leads  to  the  left 
through  a  narrow  busy  thoroughfare,  which  the 
Crusaders  called  the  Street  of  Bad  Cookery.  The 
light  gushes  in  through  the  occasional  gratings  in 
the  vaulted  roof,  illumining  brilliantly  those  who 
stand  immediately  beneath,  and  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  street,  by  contrast,  still  darker.  This  street  is 
the  essential  Orient.  On  either  side  are  shops,  mere 
caverns  that  are  only  sparely  lighted  in  the  front 
and  recede  into  complete  obscurity.  Amidst  the 
great  pile  of  oranges,  dates,  pumpkins  and  egg  plant, 
the  merchants  sit  gravely,  smoking  their  hubble- 
bubbles  and  conversing  with  their  neighbours. 
Before  other  shops  are  exposed  trays  of  the  native 
sweetmeats,  more  of  which  are  being  cooked  behind 
in  the  semi-darkness.  The  smell  of  cooking  and  of 
vegetables  fills  the  air.  The  street  is  so  narrow, 
the  throng  of  people  so  great,  that  we  jostle  against 
the  carcase  of  a  sheep  hanging  at  the  entrance  of 
a  butcher's  shop.  Slowly  we  pass  along  here,  and 
still  more  slowly,  for  a  donkey  has  fallen  and 
broken  its  leg  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  Arab 
porters  are  engaged  in  unstrapping  the  load  of 
olive  wood  from  its  back.  An  old  man  with 
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compassionate  eyes  turns  to  me  :  '  They  ought  not 
to  bring  the  donkeys  with  their  heavy  loads  along 
these  slippery  streets.  The  poor  beasts  fall  down 
and  can't  get  up  again.' 

To  reach  the  ninth  Station  we  go  up  a  flight  of 
steps  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  wander  through 
labyrinthine  passages  to  the  Abyssinian  Church.  A 
broken  pillar  in  the  wall  marks  the  spot  where 
Christ  fell  for  the  third  time.  Just  beyond  this 
wall  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  almost 
beneath  our  feet  its  subterranean  chapel  of  the 
Finding  of  the  Cross  ;  but  there  is  no  short  cut 
through  here  to  the  hill  of  Calvary,  and  we  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  end  of  the  Street  of  Bad  Cookery, 
pass  the  white  Church  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
clear  new  Bazaar,  and  come  at  last  to  a  narrow 
opening  in  a  wall,  and  then  suddenly  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  before  the 
grey  weather-beaten  facade  of  the  Church  itself, 
with  its  truncated  bell-tower,  its  double  portal  and 
carved  lintels. 

The  crusading  knight,  Philip  d'Aubigny,  lies 
buried  before  the  portals  ;  the  feet  of  all  those  who 
have  passed  in  and  out  of  these  doors  for  the  last 
thousand  years  have  not  yet  obliterated  the  name 
upon  his  gravestone.  Inside  the  Church  the  Moslem 
guards  are  seated  on  a  wide  stone  bench  smoking 
their  pipes  ;  the  lamps  alight  above  the  Stone  of 
Anointment  in  the  twilight  of  the  Church  look  like 
Chinese  lanterns  hung  to  illumine  some  fairy  fete. 
We  turn  to  the  right  and  climb  with  difficulty,  in 
darkness  that  is  almost  of  midnight,  the  worn  stone 
steps  to  the  hill  of  Calvary.  Side  by  side  upon  the 
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summit  of  the  hill  are  the  two  chapels  of  the  Nailing 
to  the  Cross  and  the  Crucifixion,  separated  only  by 
two  pillars.  Between  them  stands  a  waxen  image 
of  the  Sorrowing  Mother.  A  sword  pierces  her 
heart,  but  her  arms  and  fingers  and  throat  are 
covered  with  the  jewels  offered  in  supplication  or 
gratitude  for  her  potent  intercession.  How  many 
simple  and  childlike  hearts  have  been  comforted 
before  this  waxen  image  of  her  infinite  sorrow  !  A 
few  lamps  hanging  from  the  roof  throw  a  feeble 
light  ;  the  tempered  radiance  from  the  stained-glass 
window  of  the  adjacent  Crusader's  Chapel  filters 
through  an  iron  grating  ;  the  kneeling  friar  holds 
a  taper  to  his  book  of  prayers.  Its  light  strikes 
upwards  upon  the  great  crucifix  behind  the  altar, 
and  illumines  faintly  the  faces  of  the  worshippers 
who  fill  the  two  chapels.  In  the  silence  and  semi- 
darkness  we  commemorate  the  Parting  of  the 
Raiment,  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  We  go  down  the 
steps,  pass  the  Stone  of  Anointment,  and  come  out 
into  the  great  Rotunda  of  the  Church  in  front  of  the 
marble  sepulchre.  The  Bishop  goes  inside,  the 
friar  kneels  on  the  threshold,  the  mourners  sur- 
round him.  As  the  final  prayer  is  spoken  the  great 
bell  of  the  church  begins  to  toll,  filling  the  Rotunda 
with  an  intolerable  clangour  of  metal. 

And  so,  by  dark  and  winding  paths,  we  have 
come  at  last  to  the  Tomb,  and  the  Way  of  Pain  is 
accomplished.  Happy  are  those  who  have  caught 
glimpses  on  the  road  that  have  made  them  less 
forlorn.  He  who  said,  '  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life  '  said  also  *  I  am  the  Way.'  And  if 
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'  the  Way ',  then  all  those  who  suffer  upon  the 
Way,  or  willingly  bear  the  suffering  of  others  :  the 
boy  with  the  bleeding  face,  the  frightened  Jewish 
girl,  the  sergeant  who  carried  the  kit-bag  of  a 
private,  the  ragged  and  dirty  Moslem  child,  the 
donkey  with  the  broken  leg. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.   I  protest  ! 

A.  I  thought  it  would  be  too  much  for  you. 

C.  F.  I  am  prepared  to  go  a  long  way — I 
account  myself  a  liberal-minded  man  ;  but  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  I  refuse  to  go.  Cut  out 
the  donkey. 

A,  No! 

C.  F.  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  busi- 
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For  Cyril  Harrey. 

r  I  ^HE  great  beast  trembles  and  pants,  climb- 
JL  ing  the  steep  hill  to  the  Inn  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  with  a  final  desperate  shudder 
through  all  its  frame  comes  to  a  halt.  Whilst  the 
driver  is  busy  examining  the  engine,  a  little  company 
of  Abyssinian  soldiers  overtake  us  on  the  dusty  road 
and  gather  round  us  in  the  bright  sunlight,  curiously 
watching  our  plight.  They  have  come  barefooted 
from  Jerusalem  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan,  where  one  of  their  princesses  is  buried  ;  and 
a  priest  accompanies  them.  One  carries  an  empty 
beer-bottle,  which  he  will  presently  fill  with  Jordan 
water  and  carry  home  as  a  sacred  treasure  ;  another 
comes  to  a  stand  just  in  front  of  the  lorry,  and  looks 
at  us  with  the  wondering  curiosity  of  a  child.  He 
has  taken  off  his  long  cloak  and  carries  it  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  lining 
contrasting  vividly  with  the  scarlet  of  his  tall  fez, 
and  repeating  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  above. 
Both  hands  are  raised  to  the  level  of  his  mouth  and 
hold  a  great  golden  orange,  into  which,  for  the 
moment,  he  forgets  to  bite.  The  priest  nods  and 
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smiles.  Holding  aloft  a  white  sunshade  with  one 
hand,  and  gathering  his  skirts  together  with  the 
other,  he  assembles  his  pilgrims  and  continues  his 
way,  placing  his  bare  feet,  like  a  cat,  delicately  upon 
the  rough  road. 

*  In  the  summer  we  drivers  have  a  hard  job  of 
it  not  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  wheel.  Sometimes  I 
have  brought  down  a  lorry-load  of  reinforcements — 
officers  and  soldiers — and  within  ten  minutes  they 
have  all  been  asleep.'  Even  to-day,  in  February, 
the  light  from  the  white  roads  and  the  rocky  hill- 
sides is  blinding.  But  the  slopes  into  the  valley 
are  still  green  and  hold  in  their  hollows  a  faint 
mauve  mist  of  little  flowers.  A  procession  of 
women  comes  along  the  road.  They  too  walk  bare- 
footed, and,  like  moving  caryatides,  bear  upon  their 
heads  burdens  of  dried  branches  for  fuel,  in  bulk 
six  times  as  large  as  they  are  themselves.  Their 
arms  are  raised  from  the  shoulders  to  support  their 
immense  loads,  on  the  top  of  which  are  tied  their 
shoes — too  precious  to  be  used  for  mere  walking 
along  the  dusty  roads.  High  up,  on  the  summit 
of  a  rock,  a  Bedouin  stands  immobile,  resting  upon 
his  staff,  while  around  him  the  long-eared  black 
goats  clamber  about  the  precipitous  slopes.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  turn  of  the  road,  the  whole  vast  plain 
of  the  Jordan  is  stretched  out  before  and  below 
us,  with  a  wide  oval  of  rich  green  in  the  centre, 
where  the  white  and  pink  houses  of  Jericho  gleam 
in  the  sunlight,  pricked  out  with  dark  cypresses, 
and  encircled  by  groves  of  orange  and  banana 
trees. 
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A  great  amber  moon  toils  up  in  the  East ;  and 
illumined  by  its  light  alone,  a  number  of  Arabs  are 
celebrating  with  songs  and  dances  and  the  clapping 
of  hands  the  wedding  of  one  of  their  number,  who 
is  taking  to  himself  his  seventh  wife.  The  cry  of 
jackals  comes  across  the  plain,  mingling  with  the 
barbaric  chants  of  the  Arabs,  threading  the  solitary 
streets,  eddying  about  the  dark  and  squalid  houses. 
Strangely  it  encounters  the  music  that  floats  down, 
aerial,  from  the  lighted  windows  of  one  of  the  few 
European  houses.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation 
and  nomadic  life  some  one  is  playing  a  nocturne  of 
Chopin. 

The  morning  is  grey  and  misty,  and  a  soft  rain 
is  falling.  The  low  clouds  shut  out  the  hills  of 
Moab,  and  float  down,  now  concealing,  now  re- 
vealing faintly  to  our  sight  the  sheer  precipice  of 
the  Mount  of  Temptation  on  the  opposite  side. 
Suddenly  a  shaft  of  sunlight  pierces  the  clouds  and 
smites  the  mountain  full  on  the  breast,  and  the 
white  houses  of  the  monastery  half-way  up  are 
dazzlingly  bright.  The  clouds  drift  away  from 
before  it,  disclosing  the  whole  mountain  from  its 
base  amidst  green  fields  to  the  square  stone  walls 
upon  its  summit.  A  rainbow  arches  itself  sym- 
metrical above  the  cliff,  staining  the  hills  on  either 
side  with  its  colours  ;  within  its  arc  the  topmost 
point  of  the  mountain  strains  upward  to  the  glory 
that  encircles  it,  and  higher  still  to  the  fainter  splen- 
dour of  another  bow  reflected  above.  O  Monsalvat ! 

In  the  afternoon,   beneath  a  burning  sun,  we 
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walk  along  the  road  to  the  spring  of  Ain-es-Sultan, 
and  thence  begin  the  arduous  climb  to  the  summit 
of  the  Mount.  Half-way  up  we  come  to  the 
monastery  and  are  welcomed  by  the  Greek  priests, 
who  make  us  rest,  and  refresh  us  with  tea  and 
arak  and  sweet  wine  of  their  own  making.  They 
lead  us  through  the  labyrinthine  passages  of  the 
monastery,  cut  out  of  the  naked  rock  on  the  sheer 
face  of  the  cliff,  to  the  chapel  which  commemorates 
the  forty  days'  fasting  and  prayer  of  Christ.  Below 
the  altar  the  uncovered  rock  marks  the  spot  where 
He  dwelt ;  above  hangs  a  crude  picture  of  Him, 
represented  as  sitting  on  that  very  spot  surrounded 
by  wild  beasts.  Lest  there  be  any  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant  sightseer,  a  printed  and  framed 
announcement  on  either  side  of  the  picture  runs  as 
follows  : 


And  immediately  the  spirit  driveth  him 
into  the  wilderness ;  And  he  was  there  in 
the  wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of  Satan  ; 
and  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  Angels 
ministered  unto  him. 

This  is  the  place,  gentlemen. 


From  the  summit  of  the  Mount,  where  a  square 
wall  encloses  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church  and 
the  foundations  of  a  new  one,  the  eye  can  take  in 
at  a  glance  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Mount  Hermon,  mistily  snow-capped  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  until  one  loses  count  of  distance 
amidst  sky  and  horizon  on  the  stretched  mirror  of 
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the  Dead  Sea  in  the  south.  Below  us  are  the  mud 
walls  and  mounds  brought  to  light  by  the  excava- 
tions of  the  Jericho  of  Joshua  ;  a  little  to  the  south 
lies  the  green  and  fertile  oasis  that  surrounds  the 
Jericho  of  to-day.  A  dark  and  winding  streak  in 
the  middle  distance  marks  the  tropical  foliage  that 
overhangs  the  stream  of  the  Jordan,  until  it  loses 
itself  in  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  eastern  horizon 
the  Hills  of  Moab  from  end  to  end  close  the  scene 
in  all  their  splendour.  As  the  day  declines,  ex- 
quisite variations  of  colour  modify  their  grandeur. 
A  shaft  of  sunlight,  like  a  flashlight  warmed  from 
marble  into  flesh,  pierces  the  veil  of  mist  that 
enfolds  them,  and  landscapes  of  unimaginable  loveli- 
ness, towers  and  palaces,  ruins  and  precipices,  appear 
for  a  moment  and  are  then  withdrawn.  And  ever- 
more, as  though  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  were 
dissolved  into  ultramarine  light,  a  mist,  a  vapour, 
an  effluence  ascends  before  them,  like  the  music  of 
the  Rhine  daughters  played  upon  some  heavenly 
orchestra. 

On  the  balcony  of  the  little  room  in  the  hotel  a 
consumptive  child  of  twelve,  who  has  been  brought 
here  for  the  winter,  is  lying  sick.  The  nurse  is 
standing  outside  the  window  arranging  the  pillows 
under  her  head  ;  the  doctor  and  I  sit  back  in  the 
room,  talking.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
three  Moslem  women  come  in  to  see  the  little 
invalid.  They  sit  round  the  open  window,  half 
turning  their  backs  to  us  so  that  they  can  throw 
back  their  veils.  One  accepts  an  English  cigarette. 
The  conversation  in  Arabic  is  incomprehensible  to 
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me,  but  seems  by  its  frequent  outbursts  into  quiet 
laughter  to  hint  at  some  great  joke,  of  which  I 
presently  become  aware.  The  little  girl  had  longed 
so  much  that  these  kindly  women  who  come  to  see 
her  each  day  should  bring  a  baby  with  them.  Now 
this  evening,  the  eldest  of  the  three  has  tied  together 
a  bundle  of  blankets  to  represent  a  baby,  and  carries 
it  under  her  cape,  patting  it  and  rocking  it  and 
looking  with  pretended  anxiety  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  it  is  asleep.  Both  the  nurse  and  the 
little  girl  are  deceived,  and  it  is  this  which  causes 
the  laughter  and  amusement. 

Outside,  the  dusk  is  beginning  to  fall  on  the 
orange  groves  and  the  two  sentinel  cypress  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  window.  Already  I  am  sitting  in 
semi-darkness  ;  but,  looking  across  the  balcony  to 
the  Hills  of  Moab,  I  see  their  sombre  band  illumined 
with  a  faint  flush  that  seems  to  be  not  so  much  the 
reflected  sunset  as  a  secret  fire  that  glows  within 
the  grey  mountains.  Suddenly — as  I  suppose  the 
painter,  on  looking  at  a  scene,  feels  it  compose  itself 
in  his  brain  under  its  essential  form  which  he  will 
fix  upon  the  canvas — I  am  aware  of  that  which  is 
before  me,  not  as  something  that  is  happening  on 
this  particular  day,  but  as  a  scene  whose  component 
parts  are  everlasting  ;  the  grey  line  of  the  hills,  the 
sober  evening  sky,  the  suffering  child  and  the 
kindly  ministering  women — and  I  know  that  Life 
has  lifted  her  veil  and  is  looking  at  me  with  eternal 
eyes. 


SONG 

IF  I  should  live  a  hundred  years 
And  never  cease  by  day  or  night 
To  watch  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
I  should  not  weary  of  the  sight. 

But  though  I  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  cannot  make  that  beauty  plain 

Till  I  find  words  like  south  winds  sweet 
And  fashion  phrases  cool  as  rain. 


•10 


SMALL    BOYS 

For  Mrs.  Ashbee. 

ONE  salutes  me  each  morning  as  I  enter  the 
Gate  of  the  City.  Our  acquaintanceship 
dates  from  an  afternoon  some  months  ago  when  my 
cane  was  carried  off — in  oversight  one  supposes — by 
an  Italian  soldier,  while  I  was  visiting  the  Mosque. 
The  Sheikh  of  the  Mosque,  with  whom  I  am  •persona 
grafa,  sent  his  porter  at  full  speed  across  Jerusalem 
to  catch  up  the  absent-minded  soldier  and  retrieve 
my  property.  Meanwhile  the  small  boy  in  question 
came  to  sympathise  with  me  in  my  loss.  The  cane 
was  eventually  recovered  ;  and  I  departed,  not  un- 
accompanied. These  unsolicited  companionships 
always  end  in  disappointment — for  me,  if  the  young 
villain  asks  for  backsheesh  ;  for  him,  if  he  doesn't 
get  it. 

He  walked  with  me  half-way  across  Jerusalem, 
chirping  ingratiatingly  in  mingled  Arabic  and  Eng- 
lish. I  was  brutal.  *  No  backsheesh  for  you.  It 
wasn't  you  who  recovered  my  cane.'  He  said,  '  I 
don't  want  backsheesh  ' — he  implied,  '  Yet  I  was 
very  sympathetic  about  your  cane.'  '  Am  I  to 
understand,  then,  that  you  are  walking  with  me  for 
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the  sheer  pleasure  of  my  company  ?  '  A  little 
puzzled  he  replied  staunchly,  '  I  like  to  walk  with 
you,'  but  added  almost  immediately,  '  I  must  go 
now,  sir.  Good-bye.'  A  very  disappointed  '  Good- 
bye '.  He  lingered.  I  hardened  my  heart — or  was 
I  just  weak  after  all  ?  I  have  forgotten. 

In  any  case,  he  has  forgiven  me.  Some  days 
afterwards  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
hotel  eating  his  lunch  of  bread  and  cucumbers.  He 
sprang  up,  smiling,  and  thrust  a  cucumber  upon 
me. 

I  begin  to  feel  that  a  cucumber  is  symbolic  of 
goodwill.  Walking  home  one  evening,  I  overtook 
a  little  peasant  girl  of  about  ten  who  was  biting 
greedily  into  one.  We  exchanged  the  time  of  day. 
She  found  my  conversation  amusing  if  not  intelligible, 
and  gurgled  with  laughter  at  each  of  my  remarks. 
Presently  she  pulled  out  another  cucumber  from 
her  tunic  and  handed  it  to  me.  So  we  walked  side 
by  side  along  the  road  eating  our  cucumbers.  It 
was  an  unfrequented  road. 

Piety  forbids  that  I  should  forget  the  brake-boy 
on  an  Italian  train.  Standing  in  the  corridor  on 
guard,  I  learned  from  him  a  good  deal  about  the 
hard  times  that  the  War  had  brought  to  the  poor 
in  Italy.  A  soldier  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  the 
deserving  poor.  As  he  jumped  off  the  train  at 
Piacenza  he  gave  me  his  supper. 

Here  in  Jerusalem  every  small  boy  is  a  potential 
guide.  One,  freckled  and  merry-faced,  near  the 
Damascus  Gate,  rolled  off  a  string  of  names  of 
places  which  he  was  prepared  to  show  me  :  Solomon's 
Quarries,  Virgin  Mary's  Tomb,  Garden  of  Geth- 
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semane.  I  brought  it  upon  myself.  To  return 
their  impertinent  salutes  is  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  backsheesh  ;  a  word  of  greeting  is  to  them  a 
promise  ;  and  a  piastre  is  a  moral  certainty — they 
think — if  one  smiles  upon  them.  He  addressed 
me  thus  :  '  Sa'ida,  Johnny.'  (Oh  villain  !  dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  ?  Dost  thou  not  suspect 
my  stars  and  my  Sam  Browne?)  In  the  course  of 
a  hundred  yards,  as  he  trotted  by  my  side,  he  had 
in  broken  English  slaughtered  his  father  and 
mother  and  all  near  relations,  reduced  himself  to 
starvation,  and  divested  himself  of  all  worldly  be- 
longings. A  few  minutes  later,  as  I  passed  the 
same  place  again,  I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  ground,  . 
sharing  the  flat  loaf  of  bread  he  had  bought  with 
another  ragamuffin,  more  tattered  than  himself. 
With  exemplary  gratitude  he  pulled  off  a  piece  of 
bread  and  offered  it  to  me. 

And  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters, 
how  charming  they  are  !  Little  Rene  wants  my 
hat  badge,  my  stars,  and  would  certainly  want  my 
medals  if  I  had  any.  He  tells  me  what  he  has 
been  learning  at  school.  (Apparently  they  begin 
at  the  beginning  in  Jerusalem.)  '  D'abord  nous 
etions  des  animaux.'  He  adds  in  a  confidential 
parenthesis,  '  Nous  avions  peut-etre  des  queues  '  ; 
but  the  tone,  only  half  serious,  in  which  he  mentions 
this  supposition,  implies  that  this,  after  all,  is  only 
a  conte  des  fees.  Perhaps  children  may  believe  it, 
but  men  of  the  world  like  ourselves,  of  course,  are 
not  taken  in  with  such  stuff.  He  proceeds  :  '  Puis 
nous  avons  mange  des  pommes  et  nous  sommes 
devenus  intelligent^ — et  tout  ca.'  The  vague  but 
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comprehensive  gesture  with  which 'he  accompanies 
the  words  '  et  tout  ca  '  disposes  delightfully  of 
science,  literature,  theology — et  tout  ca  ! 

John  has  imprisoned  me  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  but  finds  it  safer  to  explain,  when  I  tell 
him  that  I  shall  get  very  fierce  if  I  am  locked  up, 
that  we  are  only  playing  after  all  and  I  am  not 
really  in  prison.  Alfred  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  garrotted  by  a  dozen  children  to  punch 
my  nose.  '  Well,  I  shall  die  if  you  all  treat  me  so 
badly.'  And  I  lie  upon  the  grass  with  my  eyes 
closed,  motionless.  When  I  open  my  eyes,  half-a- 
dozen  serious  little  faces  bending  over  me  relax 
into  smiles  of  relief.  As  for  you,  Annette,  who 
poured  water  down  my  back  at  dinner  !  (But  I 
promised  not  to  tell  any  one  about  that  !) 

But  whether  English  or  Arabic,  in  Jerusalem  or 
in  London,  all  children  have  in  common,  as  chief 
delights,  sugar  and  water.  The  tuck-shops  that 
keep  preparatory  schools  sweet-tempered  in  England 
— (I  had  almost  written  '  public  schools  ',  but 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  the  young  gentle- 
men who  frequent  public  schools  of  eating  sweets) — 
have  their  parallel  in  the  sacks  of  sugar  that  are 
unloaded  on  the  pavements  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
An  urchin  surreptitiously  makes  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
sack  near  the  ground — oh  !  quite  a  tiny  hole.  Then 
he  sits  down  rather  heavily  upon  the  sack,  and  just 
for  sheer  light-heartedness  jumps  up  and  down  a 
little  on  his  seat.  Suddenly  he  bends  down, 
scoops  up  a  handful  of  sugar  that  has  trickled  out 
between  his  feet,  and  makes  off.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  confederate  repeats  the  same  innocent 
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game,  and  unless  the  merchant  quickly  removes 
his  goods  he  will  find  one  of  his  sacks  of  sugar  half 
empty. 

And  the  murky  water  of  the  Birket-es-Sultan, 
near  the  Bethlehem  road,  in  which  the  brown  bodies 
are  splashing  about  with  such  delight,  is  only 
another  version  of  that  cool  and  reedy  river,  winding 
through  the  meadows  of  Warwickshire,  in  which  on 
half-holiday  afternoons  we  used  to  bathe. 


IN   JUNE 

For  Geoffrey  and  Frank. 

THE  meadows  now  round  Brandon 
Are  gold,  and  bronze,  and  green  ; 
The  June  sun  shines  upon  them, 
The  Avon  flows  between. 

And  boys  come  down  from  Rugby 
Straight  limbed  and  young  and  gay  ; 

With  shouting  and  with  laughter 
They  take  their  happy  way. 

They  strip  upon  the  margin 

And  plunge  and  swim  and  float : 

But  I  no  more  go  with  them — 
I  wear  a  khaki  coat. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  Your  circle  of  acquaintances  in  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  consisted  very  largely  of  domestic 
servants,  street  arabs,  and  ragamuffins  generally. 

A.  Not  at  all  !  I  knew  quite  a  number  of 
respectable  people.  I  once  took  tea  with  a  consul — 
or  perhaps  he  was  only  a  vice-consul. 

C.  F.  Indeed  !  You  must  have  felt  very  much 
out  of  your  element. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour 
with  him  and  his  wife  and  daughters.  Of  course, 
respectable  people  are  more  difficult ;  but  I  manage 
to  get  on  with  most  people,  except  men  of  the 
world. 

C.  F.  Such  as  ? 

A.  Well,  journalists,  brigadier -generals,  and 
bishops,  for  instance. 
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For  Godfrey  Massingham. 


sixteenth  -  century  walls,  with  their 
^  square  bastions  and  crenellated  summits,  are 
insubstantial  as  a  dream.  Morning  dissolves  them 
into  dew  ;  evening  transforms  them  to  fire.  In 
the  unlighted  night  they  are  formal  darkness,  unreal 
and  awful  in  the  gloom  ;  and  the  bright  moon 
changes  them  to  a  tissue  of  cobweb  silver-spun. 

There  is  a  windmill  upon  a  hill  west  of  the 
City.  A  grey  dove  circling  in  the  air  comes  down 
to  rest  upon  its  sails,  which  are  skeleton  and 
still.  The  wind  drives  the  white  clouds  along  the 
blue  sky  and  ruffles  the  leaves  of  the  olive  trees, 
turning  their  green  to  silver.  From  my  standpoint 
beside  the  windmill  I  can  see  the  lovely  stretch  of 
wall  from  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  the  Dormition 
on  Mount  Zion  to  the  Jaffa  Gate.  The  morning 
sun,  striking  the  square  bastions,  lays  triangular 
shadows  upon  the  grey  and  dewy  walls  between. 
Half-way  along,  the  low  stone  dome  of  the  Armenian 
Convent,  with  the  red  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
houses  and  the  groups  of  cypress  and  elm  trees, 
just  overtops  the  wall  from  within.  On  the  extreme 
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left  the  Citadel  closes  the  scene  with  a  cluster  of 
square  towers. 

The  bastions  are  adorned  with  stone  rosettes  and 
buttons,  covered  with  delicate  arabesques  ;  but  Time, 
that  has  been  kind  to  all  else  here,  enriching  it  with 
colour  and  beauty,  has  obliterated  half  of  the  tracery 
of  these  ornaments. 

Outside  the  Zion  Gate,  on  the  South-West  Hill, 
a  convent  marks  the  supposed  site  of  the  house  of 
Caiaphas.  A  courtyard,  open  to  the  sky,  is  paved 
with  the  gravestones  of  dead  Armenian  bishops  ; 
a  leafless  vine  is  stretched  across  a  trellis  above ;  in 
the  recesses  on  either  side  are  shrines.  The  place 
is  full  of  a  quiet  and  elegiac  beauty.  Looking  back 
through  the  low  portal  if  see  a  flagged  pathway  that 
leads  down  to  a  postern  gate.  It  is  overhung  on 
both  sides  by  pepper  trees,  and  flanked  by  a  double 
row  of  marble  urns,  between  which  grow  straight 
cypresses  and  pine  trees.  Beyond  and  above  the 
half-opened  gate  the  wall  of  the  City  is  golden  in 
the  mellow  afternoon  sunlight. 

The  stones  that  compose  the  walls  are  com- 
paratively small — three  feet  square  at  the  utmost ; 
for  the  Turks,  who  enclosed  the  City  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  lost  the  art  of  building  with  the 
cyclopean  stones  of  the  earlier  builders.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  even  for  the  unscientific,  to  recognise 
what  parts  of  the  walls  date  back  to  a  more  ancient 
construction. 

The  footpath  skirts  the  wall,  going  eastward  and 
downward.  At  a  certain  point  just  beyond  the 
Dung  Gate  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  aside  into 
the  valley  and  leave  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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of  the  walls  to  market  gardens  that  cover  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ophel,  the  City  of  David.  Charon 
is  working  there  amongst  his  cabbages,  and  Cerberus 
tugs  at  a  chain,  barking  viciously.  But  I  have 
thrown  a  honeyed  cake  to  Cerberus  and  given 
Charon  a  large  piastre  or  two,  so  that  I  may  walk 
along  between  his  rows  of  cabbages,  and  see  the 
walled-up  Triple  Gate  of  the  Temple  Area,  and 
measure  the  enormous  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
that  were  part  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  Herod's 
Temple.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  City, 
antiquity  leaps  up  flame-shaped  amidst  a  newer 
manner  of  building  and  a  meaner  size  of  stone,  and 
reaches,  tapering  upwards,  almost  to  the  battlements 
of  the  wall  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
Area. 

It  is  from  a  ruined  mosque  near  the  Franciscan 
Chapel  of  Dominus  Flevit,  half-way  up  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  that  the  eastern  wall  can  best  be  seen. 
It  stretches  in  a  straight  and  unbroken  line  from 
the  extreme  corner  of  the  Temple  Area  to  the  Stork 
Tower  in  the  north.  The  walled-up  Golden  Gate 
and  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  look  down  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  ;  but  nothing 
else  interrupts  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  line. 
The  suns  of  three  hundred  summers  have  laid  upon 
the  grey  and  brown  and  green  of  its  stones  a  varnish 
of  gold;  as  though  an  artist  should  paint  a  water- 
colour  with  water  that  is  not  colourless  but  golden. 
Before  it,  the  gravestones  of  dead  Moslems  are 
scattered  from  end  to  end  ;  behind  it  rise  the 
towers  and  domes  and  minarets  of  the  City:  the 
Mosque  of  Aksa,  the  Synagogue  of  the  Ashkenazi, 
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the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  white  tower  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  campanile  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In  the  darkness  I  have  come  up  from  the  Valley 
of  Kedron,  walking  along  the  road  that  skirts  the 
City  on  the  north,  and  have  seen  the  walls  like 
sombre  and  silent  guardians  towering  above  me  ; 
or,  at  some  sudden  noise  of  the  night,  they  have 
grown  hostile  and  treacherous,  and,  like  an  army 
moving  secretly  for  some  surprise  attack,  they  have 
passed  by  me,  darkness  grown  solid  against  a  tene- 
brous sky,  and  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  night. 

Seated  upon  the  terrace  of  this  Syrian  house,  I 
look"  from  the  hillside  across  the  valley  to  the 
western  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  sun  is  drawing 
down  to  the  horizon.  With  a  deep  and  expectant 
thrill  I  feel  the  moment  approaching  in  which  those 
walls  will  be  irradiated  by  the  sunset,  and  it  is  to  me 
as  if  the  transformation  from  stone  to  fire  were 
about  to  take  place  within  my  own  body.  Already 
the  towers  have  caught  the  fire,  the  battlements  are 
radiant,  the  walls  from  end  to  end  are  bathed  and 
flooded  with  fire.  The  sun  dips  behind  me  ;  the 
radiance  is  lovely  and  intolerable.  What  city  is 
this  ?  What  more  than  mortal  city  ?  It  burns 
and  is  consumed  not.  Wings  are  at  its  feet.  With 
a  sound  of  great  winds  and  waters  it  is  lifted  from 
its  foundations.  Its  pinions  move  profoundly  upon 
the  dusk,  bearing  it  upwards  into  the  sky. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.   I  rather  wish  you  would  stick  to  reality. 

A.   I  wish  I  could,  too. 

C.  F.   Is  it  so  very  difficult  ? 

A.  It  used  not  to  seem  difficult.  But  out  here 
my  perception  of  reality  has  become  confused,  and 
I  am  never  sure  what  things  are  real  and  what 
things  are  only  illusion. 

C.  F.  Evidently. 


A    PRIEST    BY    THE    WAY 

For  Mrs.  Haselden. 

ETES-VOUS  pretre.  Monsieur  ? ' 
'  Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  suis  que  soldat.' 
An  old  priest  in  a  shabby  black  cassock  was 
walking  by  my  side  along  the  Via  Dolorosa.  From 
time  to  time  he  eyed  me  with  curiosity,  until  some 
trifling  incident  on  the  way  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  ask  the  question  which  my  appearance  had  un- 
accountably provoked.  Our  conversation  ceased  ; 
but  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  when  the 
last  Station  of  the  Cross  had  been  read,  he  approached 
me  again  and  asked  whether  he  might  one  day, 
perhaps,  show  me  some  of  the  interesting  places  in 
the  City.  That  is,  if  I  cared  to  see  such  things. 
He  himself  was  only  temporarily  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem,  an  exiled  priest  from  the  north  who  had 
found  shelter  and  support  here,  mais  enfin.  ...  I 
accepted,  gratefully,  and  we  arranged  that  I  should 
call  for  him  at  the  door  of  his  monastery  on  the 
following  afternoon.  The  next  day  he  greeted  me 
with  an  eagerness  that  betokened  rather  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  than  one  which  he  had  confidently 
anticipated  :  as  though  he  had  offered  his  services 
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many  times  and  had  found  them  only  rarely  accepted. 
His  kindly  old  face  shone  with  a  busy  satisfaction 
as  he  took  me  up  the  stairs  to  see  his  brother  the 
Bishop. 

The  Bishop  ! — I  am  not  prepared  for  visits  of 
state,  and  feel  a  little  embarrassed.  But  His  Emi- 
nence is  very  gracious,  rises  from  the  table  in  the 
little  bedroom  where  he  is  writing,  and  makes  me 
sit  beside  him  upon  the  couch.  He,  too,  was  exiled 
from  his  See  in  the  north,  and  escaped  only  by  a 
special  providence — for  which  he  now  thanks  God 
— with  his  brother  and  sister  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  midst  of  our  conversation  I  realise,  as  I 
should  have  done  from  the  first,  that  the  old  priest, 
having  met  me  in  the  company  of  the  Franciscan 
brothers,  has  naturally  concluded  that  I  am  a 
Catholic.  The  moment  is  a  little  awkward.  Per- 
haps I  am  here  under  false  pretences.  I  hasten 
to  explain.  The  priest,  indeed,  throws  up  his  hands, 
not  in  horror  but  in  amazement,  and  explains: 
*  Vraiment,  je  ne  1'aurais  jamais  cru  !  '  But  the 
Bishop  is  master  of  the  situation  at  once,  and  begins 
courteously  to  speak  of  England,  which  he  himself 
has  visited.  '  Of  course  !  Of  course  !  You  are 
like  most  people  in  England,  a  Protestant.  Only 
you  have  long  since  ceased  to  protest.  What,  in- 
deed, is  there  to  protest  about  ?  Are  we  not  all 
Christians  !  ' 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  I  take  leave  of 
the  Bishop  and  set  out  with  my  guide  on  our 
expedition  to  visit  churches.  We  go  first  to  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Church,  near  the  fourth  Station 
of  the  Cross.  In  the  crypt  beneath  this  Church  of 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Spasm,  there  is  a  fragment  of  an 
old  mosaic  pavement  which  must  have  formed  part 
of  the  floor  of  some  more  ancient  church  standing 
on  this  site ;  for  the  present  level  of  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  in  this  quarter  of  the  City  is  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  debris  and  rubbish  from  the 
innumerable  sackings  the  City  has  suffered.  The 
mosaic  pavement  is  earlier  in  date  than  the  seventh 
century,  and  bears,  in  the  midst  of  a  richly  decorated 
square  border,  the  design  of  two  little  sandals  placed 
side  by  side,  with  their  toes  pointed  towards  the 
spot,  outside  the  wall  of  the  church,  which  is  now 
revered  as  the  place  where  Mary  stood  when  she 
saw  Christ  pass  on  his  way  to  Calvary. 

We  turn  up  the  narrow  street  that  leads  to  the 
Arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  and  knock  at  a  door  on  the 
left-hand  side.  It  is  opened  to  us  by  one  of  the 
Dames  de  Sion,  who  have  here  a  beautiful  church 
and  a  school  for  orphan  girls.  The  arch  that  crosses 
the  Via  Dolorosa  at  this  point  is  joined  inside 
the  church  to  a  second  smaller  arch  that  forms 
the  background  for  the  High  Altar.  The  pillar 
from  which  the  two  arches  spring  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  outside  wall  of  the  church,  and  its 
ancient  masonry  is  visible  at  the  side  of  the  chancel. 
Above  the  arch  stands  a  marble  figure  of  Christ,  robed 
and  sceptred  and  crowned  with  thonns. 

The  pillars  of  these  arches  extend  several  feet 
below  the  floor  of  the  church  and  the  surface  of  the 
road  outside,  and  reach  down  to  the  level  of  a  paved 
Roman  roadway  as  wide  as  the  span  of  the  two 
arches,  which  was  discovered  when  excavations  were 
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made  for  the  foundations  of  the  church.  This,  it 
would  seem,  was  the  main  road  leading  westward 
into  the  City  from  the  Pretorium,  which  occupied 
the  site  to  the  east  of  this  church  towards  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen  ;  for  stretches  of  a  road  can  be  seen 
in  the  crypts  of  other  churches  farther  along  the 
road.  We  descend  now  into  the  crypt  to  see  the 
great  flagstones  that  still  show  the  shallow  grooves 
cut  transversely  in  them  to  prevent  the  horses  from 
slipping.  The  Sister,  who  accompanies  us,  stops  at 
a  certain  point  and  moves  away  a  rush  mat.  Under- 
neath it,  still  faintly  visible  in  the  soft  stone,  are  the 
criss-cross  marks  cut  for  the  playing  of  a  game  like 
hop-scotch. 

L'  inganno  del  Tempo  e  caduto. 

This  game,  cut  into  the  pavement  of  the  court- 
yard by  unoccupied  Roman  soldiers  to  while  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  their  waiting,  has  indeed  passed 
the  time — two  thousand  years  of  it. 

The  Sister  tells  us  that  the  Arch  of  Ecce  Homo 
is  the  actual  portico  of  the  Pretorium,  where  Christ 
was  led  out,  as  He  is  represented  in  the  statue  above 
the  altar,  to  be  shown  to  the  clamorous  people. 
But  archaeology,  which  is  so  much  less  entertaining 
than  tradition,  insists  that  no  single  spot  near  here 
can  be  located  with  certainty ;  and  that  the  Ecce 
Homo  Arch  is  so  called  because,  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  two  large  flagstones — venerated  up  to  that 
date  as  being  the  very  stones  on  which  Christ  stood 
when  sentence  was  passed  upon  Him— were  en- 
closed in  the  wall  above  the  arch  on  the  western 
side,  where  they  can  still  be  seen. 
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In  the  parlour  of  the  Convent  to  which  we  return, 
the  old  priest  explains  to  the  Sister  that  I  am  not 
a  Catholic.  He  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
amazement,  perhaps  even  disappointment,  and 
murmurs,  shaking  his  head  :  '  Ce  bon  officier  qui 
fait  le  chemin  de  la  croix.  Personne  n'aurait 
cru  .  .  .'  I  attempt  to  excuse  myself.  *  It  is  in 
no  sense  deliberate  on  my  part,  this  misfortune  of 
being  a  Protestant.  You  see  I  just  happened  to  be 
born  an  Englishman,  and  so,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  I  am  a  Protestant.  Now,  if  I  had  been  born 
in  France  I  should  just  as  naturally  have  been  a 
Catholic.  Really,  I  hope  you  won't  think  that  I 
am  intentionally  perverse,  or  that  I  mean  any  dis- 
paragement of  your  religion,  which  is  a  very  good 
one,  I  am  sure.  I  .  .  .' 

I  stammer  and  break  down,  for  the  Sister  is 
looking  at  me  kindly,  but  severely,  and  I  feel  that 
she  regards  all  my  explanations  as  specious. 

'  Dieu  vous  donnera  la  grace  et  la  force,'  she 
says. 

'  La  Grace  !  ' — Oh  !  I  feel  only  too  well  that 
if  I  insisted  on  knowing  how  such  grace  could 
reach  me,  she  would  answer  that  the  only  pos- 
sible channel  was  the  Catholic  Church.  Yet  if  I 
told  my  missionary  friend  that  I  had  entered  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  don't  suppose  he  would  attribute 
the  step  I  had  taken  to  the  grace  of  God.  Indeed, 
I  know  so  well  what  epithets  he  would  apply  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  (culled  from  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion and  elsewhere)  that  I  feel  that  I  am  wronging 
this  gracious  and  stately  Sister  even  by  harbouring 
such  thoughts  in  her  presence.  Yet  both  the 
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Catholic  lady  and  the  missionary  gentleman  are 
serving  God  in  their  hearts.  How  difficult  it 
all  is. 

We  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  Convent,  to  the 
terrace  that  overlooks  the  whole  City  and  the  valleys 
and  hills  to  the  south-east.  School  is  over  for  the 
day.  The  orphan  children  are  playing  in  the  court- 
yard and  on  the  lower  terraces,  and  their  voices  and 
laughter  ascend  to  our  ears.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow  street  the  Temple  Area  is  stretched  out 
in  the  evening  gold.  The  great  open  space  glows 
in  a  very  passion  of  light,  as  though  all  the  buildings 
upon  it — the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  the  little  Dome 
of  the  Chain,  the  eight  Arcades,  the  fountain  of 
Kait  Bey,  the  pulpit  of  Din  Qadhi,  the  Mosque  of 
Aksa — were  conscious  of  their  beauty,  and  had  but 
this  one  evening  in  which  to  proclaim  it  before  the 
ultimate  darkness  fell. 

At  the  door  of  his  monastery  I  take  my  leave  of 
the  old  priest.  There  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
troubling  me  at  times  throughout  the  afternoon.  I 
addressed  the  Bishop  as  '  Monsieur  ',  and  remem- 
bered only  after  I  had  left  him  that  I  should  have 
called  him  '  Monseigneur  '.  I  ask  the  old  priest 
to  make  my  apologies  to  his  brother,  and  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  not  lack  of  respect  on  my  part,  but 
merely — well  !  because  I  am  not  used  to  talking 
to  bishops  in  French. 

My  friend  reassures  me  :  certainly  his  brother 
had  not  been  offended.  Besides,  he  is  only  a  bishop 
in  exile. 

No  !  this  is  too  much  for  me  !  Indignantly  I 
reply  :  '  In  that  case  I  owe  him  all  the  more 
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respect.'  The  old  man's  face  shines  with  pleasure. 
He  seizes  both  my  hands  and  presses  them  fast,  and 
for  a  moment  I  fear  that  he  is  going  to  kiss  me. 

*  It  is  your  good  Christian  heart  that  makes  you 
say  that,'  he  replies. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  bishops  were 
among  the  few  people  with  whom  you  could  not 
agree.  You  appear  to  have  got  on  with  this  one 
quite  successfully. 

A.  But  don't  you  understand,  this  was  an  exiled 
bishop.  He  lived,  not  in  a  Palace,  but  in  a  bed- 
sitting  room. 

C.  F.   Still,  he  was  a  bishop. 


A    BIRTHDAY 

For  F.  T.  D.  C. 

IF  you  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  your  initials 
at  the  head  of  this  Essay,  turn  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  and  read  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  Votive  Offering.  Then  ask  yourself  whether 
I  could  have  possibly  omitted  your  name,  remember- 
ing how  you  toiled  along  the  dusty  road  twice  a 
day  beneath  the  August  sun  to  visit  me  in  hospital, 
and  bring  with  you  what  you  hoped  would  give 
me  pleasure  or  relief  ;  your  kind  heart  and  merry 
talk  most  of  all. 

And  since  to-day  is  a  feast-day,  the  birthday  of 
a  four-year  veteran  of  twenty  summers,  we  will 
celebrate  it  in  the  way  you  choose  :  lunch  in  my 
room,  with  potatoes  baked  on  the  stove  and  special 
consignments  of  tinned  delicacies  from  the  canteen. 
Afterwards  we  will  go  out  together  on  a  sight-seeing 
expedition. 

Half  a  mile  along  the  Nablous  Road  there  is  a 
low  wooden  door  in  the  wall,  which  is  opened  to 
my  knocking  by  an  Arab  porter.  Before  us  a  vast 
flight  of  twenty-four  steps,  hewn  out  of  the  living 
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rock,  leads  down  to  a  large  double-vaulted  cistern. 
Channels  are  cut  across  the  whole  length  of  two  of 
the  steps  to  catch  the  rain-water,  which  then  flows 
down  a  descending  groove  in  the  lateral  rock  and 
fills  the  cistern  below.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flight 
of  steps  we  turn  to  the  left,  through  a  small  door- 
way cut  out  of  the  wall  of  rock  that  separates  the 
stairs  from  the  square  courtyard  of  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  On  three  sides  the  naked  rock  rises 
perhaps  thirty  feet  to  the  level  of  the  ground  above  : 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  fourth  side  is  taken 
up  by  the  remains  of  the  vestibule  to  the  actual 
Tombs.  The  great  square  pit  in  which  we  stand 
is  wind-still  and  warm  ;  but  high  above  our  heads 
the  wind  is  moving  across  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
bending  stray  tufts  of  grass  down  over  the  edge  of 
the  walls  and  stirring  a  red  anemone  ;  still  higher  up 
it  drives  the  white  clouds  in  fleets  across  the  blue  sky. 

The  stone  pavement  of  the  courtyard  is  strewn 
with  fragments  of  pillars  :  here  a  carved  capital, 
and  here  the  broken  remains  of  a  plinth,  which  once 
were  part  of  the  pillars  of  the  vestibule.  Though 
these  no  longer  support  the  pediment,  the  carving 
above  is  still  beautiful  in  parts  with  designs  of  wheat 
and  grapes  and  fruit,  emblems  of  the  richness  of  a 
house  that  once  stood  here.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition  it  was  one  Calva  Sheva  who  dwelt  here. 
This  name,  signifying  the  Satisfied  Dog,  was  given 
to  him  for  his  generosity,  which  was  so  great  that 
not  even  a  dog  went  away  unsatisfied  from  his  table. 

There  is  a  charming  variant  of  the  story  of  Jacob 
connected  with  this  place.  The  Rabbi  Akiba,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  leaders,  with  Simon 
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Bar  Cochbar,  of  the  last  rising  of  the  Jews  against 
their  Roman  conquerors,  was  at  first  a  shepherd  boy 
in  the  employment  of  Calva  Sheva,  and  fell  in  love 
with  his  master's  daughter.  Being  treated  ignomini- 
ously  by  his  master,  he  married  his  fair  one  secretly, 
and  went  away  to  win  fortune  and  reputation  that 
he  might  claim  her  with  honour.  After  seven  years 
he  returned  a  rich*  and  famous  man,  and  listening 
outside  the  house  he  heard  his  wife  talking  with 
her  friends.  They  mocked  her  faithfulness  and 
patience  and  counselled  her  to  take  another  husband. 
But  she  answered  proudly  that  she  would  wait  yet 
another  seven  years  if  need  be,  so  sure  was  she  of 
her  husband's  return.  Hearing  these  words,  Akiba 
went  away  again  without  making  himself  known, 
and  remained  in  foreign  lands  until  fourteen  years 
had  passed  since  his  wedding,  when  he  returned 
with  great  honour  and  riches,  accompanied  by 
twenty-four  thousand  disciples,  and  was  reunited 
to  his  faithful  wife. 

The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  strewn  with  stone 
debris.  In  one  corner  the  Arab  porter  has  set  up 
a  crazy  fowl-run,  and  a  few  moping  pigeons  strut 
about  in  it  or  sit  dejectedly  on  a  perch.  On  the 
left  a  few  steps  go  down  to  a  narrow  doorway  in 
the  rock,  which  could  be  so  completely  closed,  by  a 
great  rolling  stone  still  standing  in  a  groove  by  the 
side,  as  to  be  unnoticeable.  Inside  the  doorway 
there  are  still  two  more  steps  to  descend,  and  we 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  entrance  hall  of  this 
house  of  the  dead.  When  we  have  lighted  our 
tapers  we  find  ourselves  in  a  square  stone  room,  with 
openings  in  the  wall  leading  into  mortuary  chambers. 
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In  each  of  these  chambers  there  are  in  the  sides  of 
the  rock  shelves  on  which  the  bodies  were  laid. 
Above  each  shelf,  a  three-cornered  niche  is  hewn  out 
of  the  stone  to  hold  a  lamp.  One  of  the  inner 
rooms  has  an  opening  leading  down  a  flight  of 
broken  steps  to  a  still  more  secret  chamber.  The 
smoke  from  our  tapers  held  above  our  heads  makes 
a  black  mark  on  the  stone  ceiling,  and  we  begin 
idly  to  draw  our  names  upon  it,  with  smoke  for 
pencils. 

How  silent  it  is  !  Who  slept  here  ?  .Perhaps 
Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  the  Syrian  queen  who 
was  converted  to  Judaism  with  her  son  and  twenty- 
four  grandsons,  and  caused  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum to  be  constructed  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  ? 
Those  for  whom  these  tombs  were  made  have 
been  dead  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  none 
can  say  with  certainty  who  they  were.  Like  us 
they  lived  for  a  few  years  in  the  warmth  and  sun- 
light, saw  the  red  anemones  flowering  in  the  spring, 
tasted  wine,  knew  the  sweetness  of  human  comrade- 
ship, the  kindness  of  human  hearts,  increased  or 
diminished  the  happiness  of  those  around  them. 
Then  for  a  while  their  bodies  lay  in  these  tombs  where 
we  now  sit  smoking  cigarettes,  and  the  watchful 
lamp  illumined  them.  But  the  lamp  flickered  out, 
the  grave  clothes  fell  into  dust,  the  bodies  into 
decay  ;  and  the  house  that  sheltered  them  holds 
nothing  now  that  was  theirs.  How  short  a  time 
we  live,  and  even  the  memory  of  us  but  a  few  years 
longer.  .  .  . 

Puis  le  vaste  et  pro  fond  silence  de  la  mort. 

There  is  not  time  enough  for  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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world,  and  even  of  that  which  we  have  gathered 
with  loving  care  we  can  take  nothing  over  into  the 
darkness.  At  least  let  us  fill  our  seventy  springs 
with  beauty  and  joy,  so  that  when  our  time  comes 
we  can  look  Death  proudly  in  the  face,  worthy 
victims  of  so  great  a  conqueror. 

Put  out  the  tapers !  We  will  go  out  again  into 
the  open  air.  The  courtyard  is  full  of  sunshine  and 
warmth.  We  are  still  young  ;  and,  as  you  say,  you 
young  Philistine,  this  courtyard  would  make  a  good 
football  ground  if  it  were  paved  with  turf  instead 
of  stones. 


SONG   TO    MYSELF 

ET  nothing  now  escape  your  eyes 
Of  loveliness  and  fair  design  ; 
Through  flowering  meads  your  pathway  lies 
Stoop  down  and  pluck  your  fill  and  twine 
The  blossoms  in  a  garland  bright 
And  wear  it  for  a  sign 

That  this  alone  in  life  is  sure 

—Where  Fame  is  but  a  meadow  mist 

And  Wealth  a  stagnant  pool — at  least 
The  beauty  you  have  gazed  upon 

And  stored  within  your  heart  as  breath, 
No  earthly  power  shall  bid  begone, 

Nor  rob  you  of — save  only  death. 

Perchance  in  death's  dark  catacomb, 

Perchance — who  knows  ?     It  yet  may  be  !- 

Such  comfort  shall  be  granted  there, 
To  light  the  torch  of  memory 

And  at  its  fitful  blaze  to  scrawl 
^  The  forms  of  things  once  loved  and  fair 

Even  on  death's  dark  wall. 
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PRELUDE,    ARIA,    AND 
FINALE 

I.  THE  COMMON  WAY 
II.  THE  NIGHT  WALK 
III.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS 


*  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.' 


I.    THE    COMMON    WAY 

For  Douglas  Keane. 

THINK,  Christopher,  we  should  talk  it  over 
J[  and  come  to  some  definite  understanding 
about  it.' 

Christopher's  mother  laid  down  the  Times^  took 
off  her  spectacles  and  looked  up,  waiting  for  him 
to  begin. 

'  Very  well,  mother,  let  us  get  it  all  settled  now ; 
we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  things  all  the  better 
afterwards.' 

It  was  October  of  the  year  1915,  about  the  time 
when  young  men  who  were  already  in  the  Army 
asked  young  men  who  were  still  civilians  whether 
they  thought  that  conscription  would  be  adopted  ; 
and  young  men  who  were  not  yet  in  the  Army 
replied  with  increasing  certainty  that  there  wasn't 
a  ghost  of  a  chance,  and  that  it  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  England  would  never  stand.  In  the  mornings, 
however,  they  opened  their  papers  with  a  little 
trepidation  and  looked  anxiously  to  see  the  result 
of  Labour  Conferences. 

*  You  see,  mother,  I  have  gradually  arrived  at  a 
conviction — a  standpoint  of  conviction,  and  I  know 
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now  quite  definitely  what  course  I  must  take. 
Sooner  or  later  nearly  all  young  men  will  have  to 
go ;  and  because  I  was  rejected  some  months  ago 
it  doesn't  follow  that  I  shall  be  rejected  again,  a 
year  hence.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  I  should 
be  exempted  for  various  reasons  :  because  I  am  the 
only  son  of  a  widow,  or  because  I  am  a  school- 
master and  not  physically  fit.  But  that,  after  all, 
isn't  the  question.  One  can  decide  only  one's 
principle  of  conduct,  not  the  possible  modifications 
of  one's  fate  brought  about  from  outside.' 

*  I  see  in  the  Times  that  religious  scruples  against 
fighting  will   be  respected.      You  are   opposed   to 
fighting  not  only  on   principle  but  by  your  very 
instincts,  Christopher.      Surely  you  would  have  as 
great  a  claim  to  be  exempted  on  those  grounds  as 
any  one.' 

He  stood  beside  the  fireplace,  fingering  a 
bronze  candlestick  upon  the  mantelpiece,  silent  for 
a  moment.  Without  looking  at  his  mother,  gazing 
out  through  the  French  windows  into  the  autumn 
garden,  where  the  bees  were  murmuring  amongst 
the  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  the  red  leaves  from  the 
Virginia  creeper  strewed  the  gravel  paths  and  the 
lawn,  he  replied  gravely  : 

*  It  isn't  that,  mother.       I   couldn't  ask  to  be 
exempted    on    those    grounds.     We   all    object    to 
fighting — all  of  us.      Only  a  very  few  people  want 
to  fight.     But  humanity  is  solid,  and  this  is  forced 
upon  it.     That  is  the  tragic  irony  of  life  to-day. 
We  want   to  do   right,    but  all   our   past   history, 
which  is  so  full  of  wrong-doing,  now  compels  us  to 
do  wrong.     We  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
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sin,  with  a  full  consciousness  that  we  are  sinning. 
It  is  part  of  our  expiation.  We  must  accept  this 
sin  now,  since  in  seeking  to  avoid  it,  we  should  be 
guilty  of  a  still  greater  wrong-doing.  If  I  ask  to 
be  exempted  from  fighting  on  the  grounds  that  I 
believe  fighting  to  be  wrong,  I  am  putting  myself 
outside  of  humanity :  refusing  to  accept  and  share 
its  common  punishment.  You  remember  the  words 
of  Peguy  :  "  Nous  sommes  solidaires  des  damnes  ! " 
I  can't  stand  outside.' 

His  mother  sighed. 

'  Well,  dear,  you  must  act  as  you  think  best. 
But  perhaps  you  could  get  into  some  non-combatant 
branch  of  the  Army.' 

'  O  mother  !  What  sophistry  !  The  man 
who  sits  in  an  office  and  writes  shares  just  as  much 
in  the  moral  responsibility  as  the  one  who  fights. 
He  is  only  a  different  part  of  the  same  great 
machine.' 

'  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,  dear.  I  was  thinking 
that  you  would  not  be  in  such  danger  of  being 
killed.' 

The  scent  of  apples  filled  the  room.  Outside 
on  the  garden  wall  the  swallows  were  assembled, 
preparing  to  fly.  The  house  was  full  of  peace  and 
comforting  warmth. 

It  was  decided  that  Christopher  should  register 
his  name  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  school,  and 
wait  until  he  was  called  up.  Meanwhile  they  would 
prepare  themselves  in  quietude  for  the  separation 
which  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

One  morning  at  school  Christopher  found  the 
envelope  on  the  breakfast  table.  The  yellow  paper 
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inside  ordered  him  to  present  himself  at  the  nearest 
recruiting  station  in  a  fortnight's  time.  He  wired 
to  his  mother,  arranged  with  his  head  master  to 
leave  on  the  following  day,  and  went  home  to  settle 
up  his  affairs.  Materially  there  was  little  to  arrange : 
his  mother's  annuity  was  sufficient  for  her  modest 
needs,  and  the  house  was  her  own  property. 

For  the  last  time  he  walked  through  the  lanes  of 
Buckinghamshire ;  wandered  about  the  orchard  and 
the  garden  ;  sat  in  the  evenings  in  the  low  drawing- 
room,  playing  duets  with  his  mother  at  the  old 
piano ;  saw  for  the  last  time  the  little  wooden  bas- 
relief,  let  into  the  wall  beside  the  staircase — the 
centaur  carrying  off  Dejanira — that  had  been  such 
an  object  of  wonder  to  him  as  a  child.  Then  he 
started  off  on  his  road. 

Months  of  weariness  and  monotony  passed  in 
training  at  the  little  seaside  town  to  which  he  was 
posted.  Life  that  had  been  as  fire  and  air  to  him, 
became  a  dead  weight  that  he  dragged  brokenly 
from  day  to  day.  The  rebellion  of  spirit  against 
brutality  and  coarseness  and  arbitrary  rules  seemed 
to  be  transformed  into  mere  physical  heaviness, 
through  which  only  from  time  to  time  pain  shot 
like  an  arrow  of  light,  confirming  the  existence 
and  agony  of  the  submerged  spirit.  Life,  that  had 
been  spirit,  was  changed  into  inert  matter,  and  the 
sheer  weight  of  it  broke  him. 

One  morning  an  orderly  appeared  on  the  parade- 
ground.  Drill  was  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  along  with  eleven  others  he  was  called  from  the 
ranks  and  marched  off  to  the  orderly-room. 

*  You  are  for  a  draft,  my  lads  :  Egypt  1 ' 
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So  that  had  come  at  last. 

He  sent  for  his  mother  to  come  and  spend  a  few 
days  with  him,  and  found  rooms  for  her  in  the  steep 
High  Street  leading  down  to  the  railway  station  and 
pier.  They  would  have  a  few  evenings  together 
after  the  day's  drill  was  over.  They  were  deliber- 
ately cheerful,  but  when  they  laughed  they  feared 
to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 

One  day  at  the  midday  meal  in  the  billet  the 
orderly  corporal  appeared. 

'  All  men  on  draft  parade  to-morrow  morning  at 
9  o'clock  at  Headquarters.  Full  kit.' 

Christopher  knew  what  that  meant ;  and  though 
he  was  mentally  quite  prepared  for  the  news,  it 
seemed  that  there  was  still  some  unexpected  physical 
shock  contained  in  it.  He  got  up  unsteadily  from 
the  table  and  went  out  and  was  sick.  The  corporal 
followed  him,  saw  what  happened,  and  called  to  the 
other  men  to  come.  They  mocked  at  Christopher 
— those  who  had  not  yet  been  warned  for  a  draft : 
'  He's  got  the  wind  up,  properly.' 

The  next  morning  they  fell  in  at  Headquarters. 
The  colonel  came  out  and  spoke  to  them.  He  told 
them  to  beware  of  drink  and  women.  Officers  gave 
them  packets  of  cigarettes.  With  a  band,  at  the 
head  they  started  for  the  railway  station.  Suddenly 
the  mockery  of  that  harsh  and  cheerful  music  cut 
through  the  burden  of  those  months  of  unintelligible 
weariness,  and  spirit  reasserted  itself  in  a  flash  of 
poignant  emotion.  He  knew  now,  at  least,  what 
he  was  suffering  and  what  it  meant.  He  was 
setting  out  on  a  journey  of  pain  that  would  lead 
unrelentingly  and  without  a  truce  to  death.  He 
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was  leaving  behind  all  that  had  made  life  sweet  to 
his  taste. 

The  bright  day  is  done, 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

He  was  parting  irretrievably  from  his  mother, 
and  felt  the  double  agony  of  her  loss  and  his  own. 
She  stood  at  the  window,  looking  down  into  the 
street.  Suddenly,  as  he  passed,  she  threw  up  the 
sash  and  leaned  out  towards  him.  The  pain  behind 
her  smiling  lips  smote  him  to  the  heart.  He  felt 
faint  for  a  moment,  and  staggered  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  kit-bag.  A  sergeant,  marching  beside 
him,  accompanying  the  draft  to  the  station,  looked 
at  him  with  pity  mingled  with  contempt.  '  I  can't 
see  you  getting  very  far  at  that  rate.  Here  !  give 
it  to  me.' 

He  took  the  kit-bag  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

The  journey  across  Europe,  the  discomforts  of 
the  Mediterranean  crossing,  the  arrival  at  some  post 
in  the  desert,  went  by  him  like  a  dream — unreal 
and  full  of  a  pressing  horror.  Months  of  more 
specialised  training  followed  in  the  desert ;  rumours 
of  imminent  advance  into  Palestine.  At  last  that 
too  came,  and  the  regiment  travelled  by  train  to 
the  Canal.  One  day  the  order  was  sent  round 
that  all  heavy  kit  and  all  personal  belongings 
were  to  be  handed  in.  As  Christopher  heaved 
his  heavy  bag  over  to  the  storekeeper  a  thought 
struck  him. 

He  asked  :  '  What  happens  to  these  kit-bags  ? ' 

The  corporal  replied  sarcastically  :  *  You  never 
see  them  again,  my  lad  !  You'll  be  pushing  up 
daisies  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Perhaps,  if  she's 
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lucky,  your  things'll  be  sent  home  to  your  sorrowing 
widow.' 

Christopher  said :  '  Can  I  have  my  bag  back 
for  a  minute  ?  ' 

'  No  !  you  can't  !  I  haven't  got  time  to  hand 
parcels  backward  and  forward  to  people  who  don't 
know  their  own  mind.' 

Christopher  gave  the  man  half  a  crown,  and  the 
bag  was  grudgingly  returned  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  took  a  torn  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote 
on  the  back  some  lines  which  had  often  comforted 
him  with  their  beauty  : 

'  Perfect  life,  or  that  which  we  on  earth  call  God, 
is  no  thunderous  thing  clothed  in  the  lightning,  but 
something  lovely  and  unshaken  in  the  mind,  in  the 
minds  about  us,  that  burns  like  a  star  for  us  to  march 
by,  through  all  the  night  of  the  soul.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  he  underlined. 
Then  he  wrote  his  mother's  name  and  address 
underneath,  and  a  note  asking  that  it  might  be 
forwarded  to  her.  As  he  slipped  it  into  his  bag 
and  re-tied  the  mouthpiece,  he  had  the  feeling  of 
one  who  makes  a  gesture  and  sees  it  repeated  by  a 
crowd  of  shadows ;  and  a  sense  of  being  one  of  a 
vast  number  who,  during  their  crucifixion,  have 
thought  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  loved 
them. 

Long  days  of  marching  followed,  across  the  hot 
sands  that  gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  exasperating 
his  weariness.  Then  they  passed  through  the 
barley  and  wheatfields  round  Gaza,  in  the  mild 
and  moonless  nights,  marching  silently  by  the 
obscure  light  of  the  stars,  while  warm  odours  came 
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deliciously  upon  the  little  breezes.  At  times  the 
way  would  change  its  character  as  they  passed  down 
narrow  lanes  bordered  by  cactus  hedges.  Some- 
times a  phrase  beat  in  his  brain,  bringing  relief  by 
its  beauty,  and  as  he  marched  wearily  along  he 
repeated  over  and  over  again  :  '  The  path  of  the 
just  is  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  Or  the  road  would 
cease  to  be  strange  and  seem  to  consist  entirely  of 
short  stretches  of  familiar  roads,  so  that  he  found 
himself  recognising  each  half  mile :  '  Why,  this  is 
near  Wendover  !  This  is  near  Cambridge.'  And 
next  there  was  a  road  across  the  moors  of  Cornwall. 
But  over  it  all,  the  heavy  burden  of  physical  weari- 
ness continued  to  bear  him  down,  as  he  dragged  one 
foot  after  the  other. 

At  last  they  came  under  shell  fire.  A  man  near 
him  fell,  and  he  saw,  some  time  afterwards,  one  of 
his  comrades  surreptitiously  take  a  ring  from  the 
dead  man's  hand.  A  burst  of  indignation  broke 
through  his  weariness.  '  How  can  you  rob  a  dead 
man,  a  comrade  ?  '  he  cried. 

The  man  excused  himself  shamefacedly :  '  No 
use  leaving  it  for  Johnny  Turk,'  he  said ;  and  then 
suddenly  growing  quarrelsome  :  *  What  business 
is  it  of  yours  anyway  ?  We  haven't  all  of  us  taken  a 
through  ticket  to  Heaven  ! ' 

A  shell  burst  between  them,  wounding  them 
both.  Christopher  felt  himself  after  a  long  time 
lifted  and  carried.  He  thought :  '  I  wonder  how 
many  men  they  will  need  to  carry  me  ?  I  must  be 
very  heavy,  with  all  the  weight  on  my  shoulders 
that  I  have  been  carrying  lately.  I  must  be  almost 
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as  heavy  as  the  world.'  His  dreams  became  still 
more  fantastic,  and  he  awoke  at  last  to  hear  a  voice 
near  him  saying  :  '  There  isn't  much  hope  for 
either  of  these  two.  I  don't  think  they  will  last  the 
day  out.' 

Christopher  opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself 
in  bed,  amongst  other  beds,  in  a  large  tent.  On  one 
side  the  canvas  was  rolled  up,  showing  wide  fields 
and  low  hills  in  the  distance. 

A  padre  came  to  the  bedside  and  asked  kindly 
whether  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  Then  he 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  religion.  He  spoke  of 
'  eternal  life  '  as  if  it  were  a  train  that  was  going 
to  start  later  on  in  the  day.  Christopher  said 
whimsically  :  *  I  suppose  you  don't  know  at  what 
time  ?  I  should  think  about  six  o'clock  this 
evening.'  The  padre  did  not  understand. 

The  weight  was  still  pressing  him  down,  and  he 
hardly  knew  whether  he  could  bear  it  any  longer. 
Suddenly  it  took  shape,  became  transparent,  and 
through  it  he  saw  a  great  light  that  was  like  a  truth. 
He  tried  to  seize  it  with  both  hands.  If  he  once 
held  it  firmly  he  could  turn  it  into  words,  and  then- 
he  would  understand  it  better.  With  infinite  diffi- 
culty he  grasped  a  handful.  It  was  only  a  minute 
portion  of  what  he  could  see,  but  when  he  looked  at 
it  carefully  he  knew  that  it  meant  :  *  Jesus  Christ 
is  important,  because  everything  that  happened  to 
Him  happens  to  each  one  of  us  too.' 

He  said  to  the  padre  :  '  I  can't  tell  you  any 
more,  because  I  can't  understand  the  rest  yet.' 

The  padre  took  him  up :  '  Exactly !  But  you 
must  remember  ,  .  /  His  words  trailed  away 
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into  meaninglessness.  The  light  had  gone  out. 
The  weight  and  the  words  of  the  speaker  were  all 
one.  He  thought :  *  These  people  tell  you  about 
some  wonderful  news,  but  when  they  break  it  to 
you  it  is  as  if  some  one  should  promise  you  wonderful 
music  and  presently  begin  to  play  "  The  Maiden's 
Prayer,"  while  all  the  time  you  have  had  the  Choral 
Symphony  ringing  in  your  ears.' 

A  smile  flickered  across  his  face,  and  the  padre, 
thinking  that  he  had  brought  comfort  to  one  poor 
soul,  went  on  with  the  '  Maiden's  Prayer.' 

In  the  afternoon  he  woke  again,  feeling  thirsty, 
and  called  feebly  for  the  orderly  to  bring  him  a 
drink  of  water.  The  orderly  did  not  hear  him. 
The  man  in  the  next  bed  asked,  '  What  is  it, 
matey  ? '  Christopher  recognised  the  voice  of  the 
soldier  who  had  quarrelled  with  him  that  morning. 
Now,  learning  what  Christopher  wanted,  he  shouted 
for  the  orderly  to  come.  Then  he  said :  '  Sorry  I 
stole  that  ring  this  morning,  old  pal '  ;  and  added, 
half  humorously,  *  you  might  put  in  a  good  word 
for  me  up  yonder  ! ' 

Christopher  tried  to  say  something.  His  voice 
began :  '  To-day  thou  .  .  .'  It  was  as  if  he  were 
repeating  some  words  he  Jiad  said  long  ago.  Or 
some  one  else  had  said  them.  Or  were  they  being 
said  eternally  through  the  whole  universe,  and  he 
had  just  tapped  them,  as  it  were  ? 

The  orderly  brought  him  a  drink  of  tea  and  asked 
if  he  needed  anything  else.  Christopher  said  : 
'  Will  you  take  off  some  of  these  coverings,  please. 
They  weigh  me  down.  I  think  I've  got  the  weight 
of  the  whole  world  piled  upon  me.' 
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He  lay  still,  thinking.  A  sentence  he  had  heard 
the  padre  read  aloud  to  the  man  in  the  next  bed 
kept  ringing  in  his  ears  :  *  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory.'  What  did  it  mean  ?  As  far  as  he 
could  tell  it  meant  nothing  at  all  just  then.  At 
least  if  this  were  death  approaching,  as  he  supposed, 
it  was  just  a  dreadful  weariness,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  like  victory  about  it.  But 
perhaps  that  would  come  afterwards. 

Still  wondering,  but  with  a  waning  interest,  he 
died. 


II.    THE    NIGHT    WALK 

For  L.  H,  G.  Greenwood. 

HE  saw  the  Major  approaching  him  :  a  mere 
invitation  to  play  bridge,  clothed  in  flesh 
and  blood.  Seizing  a  sheaf  of  elderly  illustrated 
papers,  he  faced  him  with  the  excuse  that  he  felt 
rather  out  of  sorts  that  evening  and  would  probably 
make  a  very  poor  player.  Another  player  was 
eventually  secured,  and  the  four  settled  down  at  a 
table  near  the  shabby,  requisitioned  sofa,  in  the 
corner  of  which  he  sat  with  his  legs  tucked  up  under 
him,  turning  over  listlessly  the  photographs  of  stage 
and  society  beauties. 

There  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with  him ; 
nothing  indeed  that  he  could  have  stated  definitely, 
except  that  he  was  a  little  sad  at  parting  with 
Harding,  who  had  left  that  morning  for  England 
and  demobilisation.  On  the  way  back  from  the 
station  he  had  wondered  whether  parting  from  a 
friend  were  not  perhaps  more  like  dying  as  people 
usually  thought  of  it,  than  dying  itself  was.  Only 
in  the  case  of  parting,  and  in  the  irrevocable  ending 
of  any  pleasant  companionship,  it  was  just  a  part  of 
oneself  that  died,  and  of  a  painful  sickness, 
so 
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They  had  been  working  together — he  and 
Harding — for  some  months,  and  the  chance  ac- 
quaintanceship, just  accepted  as  part  of  the  day's 
work,  had  developed  unobserved  into  a  rather 
beautiful  intimacy — taken  for  granted  at  the  end 
as  the  mere  good  fellowship  had  been  at  the 
beginning.  Now  that  it  was  over  he  realised  that 
work  without  Harding's  cheerful  presence  would 
somehow  be  rather  a  wearisome  drudgery. 

However,  the  real  trouble  was  a  sort  of  physical 
malaise  which  he  knew  quite  well,  and  had  once 
tried  to  express  by  saying  :  '  My  body  is  sad.' 
It  was  curiously  mixed  up  with  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing very  large  trying  to  force  its  way  into 
something  very  small.  If  it  went  on  much  longer 
the  '  something  small  '  would  burst.  The  *  some- 
thing small  '  was  himself:  he  knew  that  quite  well. 
But  he  could  not  tell  what  the  '  something  large  ' 
was,  except  that  those  lines  of  Wordsworth  he  had 
been  reading  were  part  of  it.  The  whole  trouble 
was  only  another  version  of  those  nightmares  he 
had  suffered  from  as  a  child :  at  first  himself  as 
a  very  tiny  person  faced  with  enormous  quantities 
of  cake  to  eat  ;  afterwards,  when  he  was  at  school, 
himself,  still  very  tiny,  with  sums  of  infinite  magni- 
tude to  work  out. 

Through  the  wide-opened  window  he  saw  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  sleeping  in  the  quiet  moon- 
light. The  bridge  players  had  interrupted  their 
game  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  Major  was  telling 
some  ridiculous  story  of  a  snake  that  lived  in  a 
basket  in  a  peasant's  house  and  poisoned  the  house- 
hold water-jar  because  her  young  ones  were  taken 
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from  her;  and  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  lest 
the  whole  family  should  drink  of  the  water  and  die, 
curled  herself  round  the  rim  of  the  jar  and  shattered 
it  by  sheer  muscular  contraction.  For  a  moment, 
overhearing  the  story,  he  was  roused  to  laughter. 
Then  the  trouble  came  on  again.  The  smoky 
atmosphere  of  the  ante-room,  the  voices  and  hot 
lights  became  unbearable,  and  he  got  up  and  slipped 
out  unobserved. 

He  went  down  the  silent  street,  with  its  houses 
black  or  white  as  they  turned  their  backs  to  the 
moon  or  faced  it,  and  came  out  into  the  open 
country.  The  white  road  stretched  out  before  him. 

The  world  is  round,  so  travellers  tell, 
And  straight  though  reach  the  track, 

Trudge  on,  trudge  on,  'twill  all  be  well, 
The  way  will  guide  one  back. 

But  ere  the  circle  homeward  hies, 

Far,  far  must  it  remove. 
White  in  the  moon  the  long  road  lies 

That  leads  me  from  my  love. 

The  whole  song  chanted  in  his  head,  putting  odd 
questions  to  him.  Who  was  his  Love  ?  There 
was  no  one  in  the  sense  in  which  the  song  meant 
it.  Where  was  his  home  ?  Usually  home  meant 
England,  but  to-night  it  had  a  different  meaning. 
The  song  was  about  some  greatly  loved  person 
who  was  waiting  at  home  for  his  return;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  song  was  different  from  his  meaning. 
Yet  it  seemed  so  appropriate  just  then  that  if  any 
one  had  asked  him  whither  he  was  going,  his  answer 
would  have  been  simply  *  Home,'  his  face  clothed 
with  humility. 
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He  began  to  play  with  fancies.  He  would  walk 
on  and  on,  all  through  the  night,  and  when  the  sun 
rose  he  would  be  in  the  plains.  The  day  would  be 
very  hot,  and  still  he  would  keep  on,  until  perhaps 
he  dropped.  Some  one  would  pick  him  up  and 
carry  him  to  a  hospital.  The  M.O.  would  come 
round  and  say  cheerfully  :  *  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  young  fellow  ? '  and  he  would  reply 
quite  simply:  'I  was  just  trying  to  find  God.' 
The  M.O.  would  say  that  he  had  a  touch  of  the 
sun  and  must  keep  quiet.  He  would  of  course 
think  that  a  person  who  sets  out  to  find  God  must 
be  a  little  mad.  As  if  it  were  not  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  do ! 

A  school  of  boys  came  along  the  road,  returning 
from  a  country  walk,  accompanied  by  two  masters. 
When  their  steps  and  voices  had  died  away,  there 
were  no  other  noises  than  the  howling  of  jackals  in 
the  distance,  and  the  little  thrilling  voices  of  the 
crickets  calling  across  the  road  or  ticking  softly 
close  to  his  feet.  The  hillsides  were  strewn  with 
rocks.  The  world  had  only  two  colours  beneath 
the  moon  :  dark  brown  on  earth  and  shrub,  and 
light  grey  on  road  and  rock.  But  the  sky  was 
luminously  blue  overhead,  and  blue  infused  with 
yellow  above  the  horizon  of  undulating  hills.  The 
stars  in  the  Syrian  sky  were  mere  pin-pricks  of 
light.  He  saw  the  Great  Bear  and  Cassiopeia,  the 
only  constellations  he  could  recognise  when  Orion 
was  below  the  horizon.  Jupiter  had  long  since  set, 
ebbing  out  after  the  orange  flood  of  sunset. 

Other  fancies  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
membered one  evening  a  few  weeks  before  when 
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he  had  gone  to  an 'organ  recital.  He  had  arrived 
a  little  late,  and  when  he  entered  the  church  the 
organist  was  playing  the  Chorus  of  Priests  from  the 
'  Magic  Flute.'  He  had  thought  that  the  music 
in  heaven  would  be  like  that.  As  he  sat  down  he 
had  felt  suddenly  that  all  the  people  around  him  were 
friends  he  had  known  for  years  but  had  not  seen, 
who  had  come  back  to  him.  There  were  dead 
friends  among  them  as  well  as  living  ones.  From 
all  of  them  had  emanated  a  spirit  of  familiarity, 
which  enveloped  him  welcomingly.  Then  the 
whole  impression  had  faded. 

Usually  he  sang  when  he  walked  alone  on  country 
roads,  but  this  evening  lines  from  Wordsworth 
chimed  in  his  brain  : 

'  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified.' 

'  Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence.' 
'  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  whereby  we  live.' 

Like  themes  in  a  symphony  they  crossed  the  texture 
of  his  thoughts,  were  embroidered  upon  by  his 
imagination,  disappeared,  came  surging  up  again  as 
if  they  should  never  cease  to  sound. 

Some  one  had  said  to  him :  *  Too  much  poetry 
unfits  one  for  the  realities  of  life.  Too  much  culture 
won't  do.'  (One  pronounced  it  *  cultshah  '  and 
pretended  that  one  despised  it,  because  it  too,  so  it 
appeared,  obscured  the  realities  of  life !)  '  Realities 
of  life.' — A  new  theme  was  started.  But  they  were 
the  realities  of  life,  lines  like  those.  They  were  just 
as  real  as  loving  people  was,  or  suffering  pain,  or 
the  stars.  It  was  very  difficult  to  separate  such 
things.  Perhaps  they  were  all  the  same  ;  he  must 
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think   it   out.      And  that  white   road   before  him, 
wasn't  it  the  Milky  Way  he  was  treading  ? 

On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a  stone  wall  over- 
hung by  trees.  Some  one  was  lurking  suspiciously 
in  the  shadow.  He  ought  to  have  brought  his 
revolver.  He  must  keep  well  out  in  the  moonlight 
away  from  the  wall.  Before  he  could  do  so  some- 
thing hit  the  back  of  his  head  so  that  it  hurt  rather 
badly.  He  wanted  to  expostulate :  *  Why  did  you 
do  that  ?  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  hurt 
people  ?  I  have  never  done  you  any  harm  !  ' 

The  blood  ran  warmly  down  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  he  fell  at  full  length  on  the  moonlit  road. 

As  he  reached  the  ground  a  familiar  voice  said  : 
'  Hello !  old  chap ! ' 

That  was  Harding's  cheerful  voice.  But  Harding 
was  on  the  way  to  England.  How  could  he  possibly 
be  standing  there  ?  There  were  other  people  with 
him,  too.  It  was  like  that  evening  in  church  : 
people  long  since  dead  as  well  as  living  ones.  He 
saw  and  remembered  them  all.  But  whence  had 
they  come  and  what  were  they  all  doing  there  ? 

*  A  friend  of  yours  wants  to  see  you.' 

He  was  just  going  to  say :  '  Tell  him  to  come 
in  please,  Harding,'  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  office. 
But  the  friend  had  already  come  in  and  was  bending 
over  him. 

Who  was  he  ?  He  was  not  sure,  except  that  he 
was  the  right  person. 

He  wanted  to  say  three  things  at  once :  'I've 
been  expecting  you '  ;  '  I've  wanted  to  know  you 
for  a  long  time ' ;  and  '  I'm  glad  you  have  come '. 
Perhaps  he  said  all  three  ;  he  couldn't  tell.  He 
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wanted  to  tell  his  new  friend  about  the  difficulties 
one  had :  one  meant  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  it 
was  so  easy  to  do  the  wrong  one ;  then  one  came  a 
cropper  and  had  to  start  all  over  again.  All  he  said 
was  :  *  I  have  tried>  you  know.' 

Some  one  was  fumbling  at  his  tunic  pocket.  So 
the  Arab  had  killed  him  in  order  to  rob  him. 
There  were  some  notes  in  his  pocket-book.  He 
wished  the  thief  would  be  quick  and  take  them  and 
leave  him  in  peace,  so  that  he  could  get  back  to  his 
new  friend. 

A  cataract  of  shining  water  came  tumbling  from 
the  stars.  Water — or  was  it  light  ? — It  fell  tumultu- 
ously,  singing  to  itself:  '  Streams  of  living  water! 
Streams  of  living  water  ! '  and  poured  itself  into  a 
little  marble  jar. 

'  If  some  one  doesn't  stop  it  soon,  the  jar  will  be 
broken.' 

Harding's  voice  said :  '  It's  all  right,  old  chap. 
The  snake  broke  the  old  jar,  don't  you  remember  ? 
This  one  won't  break.' 

People  were  drawing  near  him,  singing  as  they 
came.  O  jolly !  that  was  the  Chorus  of  Priests  from 
the  *  Magic  Flute '  !  His  new  friend  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  When  he  came  up  he  was  singing 
the  last  line : 

1  Receive  him  in  your  blest  abode.' 

The  others  repeated  it. 

His  friend  was  the  High  Priest,  then,  and  was 
asking  some  one  to  receive  him.  He  hoped  they 
would  let  him  stay.  He  wanted  to  stay  very  much. 
He  rather  left  it  with  his  friend,  who  wanted  him, 
and  could  arrange  it  better  than  any  one  else,  he 
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felt  sure.  He  decided  to  leave  everything  to  him, 
and  so  it  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  reassurance 
that  he  saw  him  bending  over  him,  holding  out  his 
hands. 

"Where  am  I  ? '  he  asked. 

And  his  friend  answered, '  You  have  come  home.' 


III.    THE    COMMUNION    OF 
SAINTS 

For  Howard  Bliss. 

IT  certainly  had  been  an  unusually  fine  concert. 
Maurice  could  not  remember  any  music  in  the 
past  that  had  stirred  him,  not  only  so  deeply,  but 
even  in  the  same  way.  The  Armistice  had  just  been 
signed,  so  perhaps  one  was  excited  and  inclined  to 
feel  things  more  intensely  than  usual — especially  joy, 
for  the  music  had  spoken  of  joy  in  quite  unmis- 
takable terms.  Or  again,  it  might  be  due  to  a 
purely  physical  cause.  After  spending  several  weeks 
in  hospital  he  felt  on  his  release  a  certain  exaltation 
of  spirit  in  his  recovered  health,  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  take  at  all  seriously  the  M.O.'s  warning 
not  to  overdo  it  for  a  bit,  on  account  of  his  heart. 
And  then  it  had  been  a  delightful  surprise  to  run 
up  against  an  old  friend,  Burnley,  now  a  captain, 
at  the  booking-office,  and  to  talk  to  him  about 
schooldays  together,  whilst  they  watched  the 
musicians  slowly  file  in  and  fill  up  the  orchestra. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  quite  certain  that  something 
rather  splendid  had  happened  ;  probably  just  in  the 

88 
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middle  of  the  first  movement,  when  he  had  suddenly 
noticed  that  Burnley  was  looking  at  him  in  a 
curiously  kind  and  anxious  way,  and  asking :  '  Are 
you  feeling  all  right,  Harding  ?  ' 

He  remembered  smiling  back,  a  little  touched 
by  Burnley's  solicitude,  and  whispering :  '  Yes, 
thank  you.  Quite  all  right.  I  was  just  .  .  .' 
And  then  there  had  been  a  triumphant  burst  of 
music,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  finish  his 
sentence,  and  even  forgot  what  he  had  meant  to 
say.  Certainly  from  that  moment  onwards  the 
music  had  swept  around  him  in  magnificent  torrents 
of  sound.  It  was,  he  thought,  as  richly  coloured 
as  evening  clouds,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  possible 
way  of  describing  it  at  all  adequately  was  to  say 
that  it  was  like  great  winds  which  one  could  see : 
winds  that  were  sunset-coloured  blowing  eternally 
about  the  world. 

'  And  the  odd  thing  about  it  all,'  he  said,  as  he 
sat  at  lunch  with  Burnley  afterwards  at  the  Sporting 
Club,  '  is  this :  the  meaning  was  so  perfectly  clear. 
I  always  found  music  a  little  difficult  in  a  way, 
because  I  like  to  know  the  meaning  of  things,  and 
music  has  so  many  meanings  that  one  is  never  quite 
sure  whether  one  has  got  the  right  one.  The  last 
time  I  heard  the  Fifth  Symphony  it  seemed  more 
complicated  with  possible  meanings  than  ever.  But 
to-day — well !  I  don't  know.  I  should  never  have 
expected  to  like  Brahms  better  than  Beethoven,  and 
yet  I  feel  quite  certain  that  Brahms  was  saying 
something  much  more  important  than  anything  I 
have  ever  heard  Beethoven  say — or,  at  least,  saying 
something  much  more  clearly,'  he  added,  after  a 
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moment's  pause,  in  which  traditional  respect  for 
Beethoven  asserted  itself. 

'  I  wish  your  friend  Dobray  could  have  had 
lunch  with  us.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  liked  a 
man  so  much  at  first  sight,  or  seemed  to  understand 
him  so  well.' 

They  passed  out  on  to  the  terrace  and  sat  there 
smoking,  whilst  motor-cars  and  garries  brought 
people  up  to  play  tennis  or  golf.  Burnley  proposed 
a  game  of  tennis  ;  but  the  courts  were  booked  for 
some  time,  and  Maurice,  remembering  the  doctor's 
advice,  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  wiser  that  he 
should  sit  there  idly  that  hot  afternoon.  Besides,  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  sit  there  and  talk  to  Burnley. 
Burnley  was  a  good  chap.  Maurice  had  not  realised 
in  the  morning  how'  much  his  old  friend  had  de- 
veloped and  improved  during  the  years  in  which 
they  had  seen  and  heard  nothing,  one  of  the  other. 
This  afternoon  all  that  was  really  good  in  him 
seemed  to  find  expression ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
joyousness  about  him  that  gave  one  a  sense  of 
security.  Decidedly  Burnley  was  the  sort  of  man 
one  could  rely  on.  He  would  understand  one,  too, 
with  a  quickness  of  intelligence  that  made  it  very 
easy  to  talk  to  him. 

Maurice  was  to  find  this  true  of  a  good  many 
people,  later  on.  Perhaps  his  own  brain  had  become 
a  little  befogged  during  the  months  in  which  his  ill- 
ness was  imperceptibly  growing  upon  him.  At  any 
rate,  people  did  seem  pleasanter  now ;  much  more 
easy  to  understand  and  to  love  than  they  had  been 
before.  And  it  was  true  not  only  of  the  people 
whom  he  actually  had  liked  before,  but  of  all  those 
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with  whom  he  now  came  in  contact  for  the  first 
time. 

The  day  after  the  concert  he  returned  from 
Cairo  to  report  for  duty  in  Jerusalem.  He  had 
heard  from  his  C.O.,  whilst  he  was  still  in  hospital, 
that  he  was  to  take  up  a  new  job  on  his  return : 
one  that  would  require  some  tact,  much  energy,  and 
all  the  original  work  he  could  put  into  it.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  position,  which  would  have 
alarmed  his  shyness  six  months  before,  now  filled 
him  with  a  kind  of  amused  eagerness  ;  and  his 
anticipation  of  a  cheerful  and  unworried  activity 
was  not  disappointed.  His  job  unrolled  itself  before 
him  day  by  day  as  though  automatically.  Some- 
times he  wondered  whether  he  was  doing  the  work 
himself,  or  whether  he  were  not  merely  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  some  superior  power.  That 
would  perhaps  explain  the  ease  with  which,  when 
he  had  once  conceived  an  idea  of  something  to  be 
done,  he  was  able  to  execute  it. 

And  then  there  was  Jerusalem  itself,  with  its 
walls  of  dew  and  fire,  and  all  the  loveliness  and  terror 
of  its  past  expressed  in  a  hundred  monuments. 
Maurice  wondered  whether  other  people  felt  the 
influence  of  the  place  as  strongly  as  he  did  ;  whether 
they  too  felt  that  they  were  living  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  by  reason  of  being  partakers  in  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  those  walls  and  towers 
and  the  site  on  which  they  dwelt.  He  thought  of 
Jerusalem  as  of  a  living  being — one  that  had  suffered 
and  triumphed,  and  communicated  to  all  who  loved 
her  something  of  her  own  intense  passion.  Certainly 
he  himself  had  never  been  so  conscious  of  being 
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alive  as  he  was  then;  had  never  tasted  the  sharp 
and  intoxicating  flavour  of  life  with  such  delight. 
Looking  back  to  the  day  of  the  concert  at  Cairo,  he 
could  trace  his  present  joyous  sense  of  activity  to 
that  moment  as  to  its  source,  when  he  felt  music 
breaking  in  upon  him  like  a  sea  whose  waves  were 
infinite  possibilities  of  loveliness  and  joy  and  love 
and  action  :  waves  so  vast,  and  breaking  so  swiftly 
upon  him,  that  he  could  hardly  stand  against 
them,  and  felt  that  he  must  cry  out  or  be  over- 
whelmed. 

Perhaps  other  people  were  affected  in  the  same 
way  by  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  they  all  seemed  to 
be  more  significant  than  they  had  been  formerly  ; 
and  infinitely  pleasanter,  Maurice  thought.  And 
though  he  was  conscious  of  an  improvement  in 
them,  it  yet  seemed  something  quite  normal,  and 
not  in  the  least  anything  that  aroused  any  surprise 
in  him.  He  was  not  surprised  even — though  six 
months  before  he  certainly  would  have  been — when, 
entering  the  Mess  one  afternoon  at  tea-time,  he  had 
heard  the  Colonel  talking  theology  to  one  or  two 
of  his  subalterns.  Theology  it  undoubtedly  was, 
though  not  at  all  crabbed  as  Maurice  knew  it  in 
books,  but  somehow  rather  beautiful  and  like 
poetry — like  the  theology  in  Dante's  Paradiso  for 
instance,  but  even  more  wonderful  and  exciting. 

When  at  last  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  de- 
mobilised, during  the  weeks  that  he  spent  at  the 
Base  waiting  for  a  boat,  he  had  time  to  think  over 
calmly  all  the  vivid  impressions  that  had  stamped 
themselves  upon  his  mind  with  such  continuous 
rapidity  whilst  he  had  been  living  in  Jerusalem. 
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And  one  thing  seemed  quite  certain,  though  he 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  explain  his  feeling  to 
any  one  else  :  that  although  he  went  away  from 
Jerusalem  never  to  return  to  it,  yet  somehow  he 
would  be  always  living  there. 

But  even  the  magic  of  Jerusalem  lost  a  little  of 
its  power  when  he  got  back  to  England  again. 
There  was  so  much  to  see,  so  many  people  with 
whom  to  renew  acquaintance  after  the  years  of 
absence  !  How  much  they  had  changed,  too  ;  and 
in  every  case  Maurice  thought  for  the  better. 
Somehow  he  got  on  much  better  with  them  than  he 
used,  and  they  in  their  turn  seemed  to  understand 
him  better.  His  father,  for  instance,  with  whom 
he  had  had  occasional  rather  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  was  now  a  dear  and  understanding  friend. 
And  his  elder  brother,  who  had  in  former  years 
been  entirely  concerned  with  his  dogs  and  horses, 
and  had  been  inclined  to  regard  Maurice  as  a  milk- 
sop and  all  his  occupations  as  derisible,  was  now 
quite  ready  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
say  much,  nodded  his  head  very  sympathetically, 
and  put  his  hand  on  Maurice's  shoulder  in  a  true 
brotherly  way,  as  he  left  him  to  go  out  to  the  stables. 
As  for  his  mother,  she  was  changed  least  of  all. 
Her  smile  was  kind  and  serene  as  it  had  always 
been  ;  but  she  seemed  better  in  health  than  she 
had  been  before  he  went  away,  and  got  about  the 
house  with  much  more  ease.  He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  what  he  thought  must  be  a  loss  of  memory 
on  his  part. 

'  You  used  to  keep  to  your  room  a  great  deal 
more,  didn't  you,  Mater,  when  I  was  a  kid  ?  You 
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are  a  great  deal  better  in  health  now,  I  think  ? 
Have  you  been  undergoing  a  cure  ?  ' 

'  Why  no,  dear,  not  a  cure  exactly.  But  I  am 
a  great  deal  better,  quite  well  in  fact  since  .  .  .' 

The  sentence  was  interrupted  as  she  began  to 
count  knitting  stitches  ;  and  one  of  the  maids  coming 
into  the  room  at  the  moment  to  fetch  her  into  the 
kitchen,  it  remained  uncompleted. 

The  house,  too,  though  he  was  quite  unable  to 
point  to  many  alterations  in  structure  or  arrange- 
ment, seemed  curiously  different.  Certainly  nicer ; 
but  the  difference  could  hardly  be  expressed  in  that 
way.  It  was  more  friendly  and  more  significant. 
Significant  ! — yes,  that  was  it.  Everything  had 
grown  more  significant  since  he  had  come  back. 
He  felt  that  the  house  which  had  just  materially 
sheltered  and  protected  his  youth  and  that  of  his 
brother,  was  now  quite  deliberately  and  consciously 
sheltering  them  all.  And  remembering  how  he  had 
dreamed  of  it  during  his  illness  abroad,  he  wondered 
whether  perhaps  even  then  it  had  been  reaching  out 
to  him,  as  it  were,  striving  to  shelter  and  protect 
him  even  at  that  distance.  He  explained  his  feeling 
to  his  mother,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  made  a 
great  discovery,  and  was  a  little  disappointed  when 
she  merely  smiled.  *  But  don't  you  think  it  is 
rather  a  nice  idea,  Mater  ?  '  he  asked. 

4  Yes,  dear  !  nice  because  it  is  true  ;  I  have 
known  it  ever  since  you  were  children,  and  I  am 
glad  you  have  discovered  it  now  as  well.' 

And  his  father,  whom  Maurice  had  always 
thought  entirely  without  imagination  and  occupied 
only  with  his  business  and  estates,  seemed  to  under- 
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stand  such  things  quite  well.  For  when  one  after- 
noon they  were  walking  through  a  field  of  ripening 
corn  Maurice,  who  had  unconsciously  quoted  aloud 
the  sentence  of  ^raherne,  '  The  corn  was  orient 
and  immortal  wheat,  which  never  should  be  reaped 
nor  was  ever  sown,'  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
him  repeat  the  words  *  orient  wheat '  with  a  nod 
of  sympathetic  assent,  as  if  they  exactly  expressed 
some  inner  feeling  of  his  own.  He  regretted  that 
his  father  had  never  revealed  this  side  of  his  nature 
before,  and  concluded  that  perhaps  he  himself  had 
formerly  been  too  self-centred  to  notice  the  less 
obvious  qualities  in  those  around  him. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  Maurice  began  to  notice 
that  the  people  around  him  fell  into  two  very  dis- 
tinct classes.  Clearly  aware  of  a  difference  between 
the  two  classes,  and  seeking  to  explain  to  himself 
what  that  difference  was,  he  could  only  formulate 
it  in  a  figurative  way.  There  were  certain  people, 
amongst  whom  were  his  father  and  mother  and 
brother,  who  were  pure  sunlight ;  and  these  were  the 
people  whom  he  understood  and  with  whom  he  got 
on  best.  The  others  were  those  who  were  indeed 
sunlight,  but  yet  had  shadow  attached  to  them. 
Their  natures  were  not  so  reliable  and  unchanging 
as  those  of  people  of  the  former  class,  because  some- 
times their  shadow  aspect  grew  enormously  and 
almost  obscured  the  light  part.  And  although  all 
of  them  were  undoubtedly  in  essence  light,  yet  the 
shadow  was  always  there  more  or  less,  though  in 
some  of  them  much  less  than  in  others.  There 
was,  for  instance,  amongst  the  shadow  -  bearing 
people,  a  couple  of  newly-engaged  lovers — cousins 
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of  Maurice — who  had  only  a  very  slight  shadow 
aspect;  the  old  Vicar,  who,  he  remembered,  used 
to  be  known  familiarly  as  '  the  local  Saint,'  had 
scarcely  any  shadow;  nor  had  Maurice's  musician 
friend,  Salida,  with  whom  he  spent  some  weeks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  one  person  in  whom  he 
was  most  conscious  of  shadow  was,  strange  to  say, 
his  fiancee  Helen.  Strange  to  him,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a 
certain  lack  of  sympathy  between  them.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  not  entirely  satisfactory  circum- 
stance since  his  return  ;  for  Helen,  who  was  a 
distant  relation  and  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
parents  with  his  brother  and  himself,  had  always 
been  his  favourite  companion  even  before  they  had 
become  engaged.  Wondering  a  little  uneasily  what 
could  have  produced  this  alteration  in  an  affection 
which  had  always  been  so  great  a  happiness  to  him, 
he  asked  his  mother  about  it. 

*  Dear  boy,'  she  replied,  *  you  mustn't  worry 
about  it.  It's  quite  natural  that  Helen  should  be 
a  little  rebellious  now.  You  will  understand  all  in 
good  time.  You  see  Helen  doesn't  always 
realise  .  .  .' 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished  as  so  many 
of  her  sentences  did.  It  was  as  if  she  were  just 
about  to  reveal  something  to  him,  and  at  the  last 
moment  decided  not  to  do  so. 

He  left  the  room  and  wandered  through  the 
house,  seeking  Helen,  and  came  at  last  into  the 
attic  which  had  been  his  playroom  as  a  child.  It 
was  autumn  again  in  England.  The  scent  of  apples 
filled  the  room.  Outside  on  the  garden  wall  the 
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swallows  were  assembled  preparing  to  fly.  The 
house  was  full  of  peace  and  comforting  warmth. 

Helen  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  arms  folded 
upon  it  and  her  head  sunk  upon  her  arms.  She 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  he  thought  she  had  been 
crying.  He  was  filled  with  an  infinite  tenderness, 
seeing  her  thus  :  a  pity  so  intense  that  he  felt  it 
must  pierce  even  her  sleep  and  bring  comfort  to 
her  incomprehensible  sorrow. 

Before  her  on  the  table  were  arranged  a  score  of 
trifling  articles  that  brought;  to  his  mind,  each  one, 
some  memory  of  happy  days  they  had  spent  together. 
A  pile  of  letters — his  letters — lay  beside  her,  as 
though  she  had  been  re-reading  them.  At  her 
elbow  a  book  was  lying  open.  Maurice  recognised 
it  as  the  scrap-book  in  which  she  and  his  mother 
had  pasted  all  the  newspaper  cuttings  that  referred 
to  him  :  notices  of  his  successes  at  school,  magazine 
pages  on  which  his  poems  were  printed,  records  of 
his  Cambridge  distinctions.  The  last  cutting  was 
taken  from  a  local  newspaper,  dated  early  in  Decem- 
ber 1918.  He  leaned  quietly  over  her  shoulder 
and  read  : 

We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  2nd 
Lieutenant  Maurice  Harding,  last  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Harding  of  Highwood  .  .  .  which  took 
place  under  tragic  circumstances  quite  suddenly  last  week  at 
Cairo  .  .  . 

'  Now  I  understand,'  he  said. 


AN    INVITATION 

For  Dr.  Frederick  Bliss. 

IF  I  should  get  to  Paradise 
(And  some  one  says  she  thinks  I  may) 
I  know  what  joys  I  would  devise 
To  pass  the  hours  of  endless  day. 

With  ringers  no  more  stiff  as  cranks, 
That  stumble  soon  as  they  begin, 

I'd  play,  with  Michael,  Cesar  Franck's 
Sonata  for  the  violin. 

And  you  perhaps  will  join  as  well — 

When  heavenly  duties  leave  them  free — 

With  Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel, 

And  play  Schumann's  quintett  with  me. 

And  if — supposing  that  in  Heaven 
Such  things  could  be — we  tire  at  last, 

We'll  hear  '  die  Zauberflote  '  given 
By  angels  with  an  all-star  cast. 

These  are  the  joys  I  hope  will  be 
Allowed  us  after  our  new  birth  : 

Of  course,  improved  considerably, 
But  very  much  like  those  on  earth. 


MINOR   ADVENTURES    OF 
MAURICE    HARDING 

I.  THE  MOUSE 

II.  FANTASIA  ON  EASTER  THEMES 
III.  THE  OLD  MAN  AT  THE  DOOR 
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I.    THE    MOUSE 

For  B.  E.  E. 

THIS  is  a  story  which  my  friend  Maurice 
Harding  told  me.  If  it  is  told  irreverently, 
I  am  sorry.  I  give  it  in  his  own  words  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  them.  I  believe  that  some  people 
thought  him  lacking  in  reverence  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  was  either  because  they  were 
actually  fools,  or  else  because  they  thought  that 
reverence  depended  upon  a  choice  of  words  rather 
than  upon  a  disposition  of  mind. 

'  I  woke  up  one  night ',  said  Maurice,  '  at  the 
sound  of  splashing  water.  For  the  first  few  moments 
I  thought  that  my  water-jug  had  sprung  a  leak  and 
that  its  contents  were  rapidly  making  their  way  to 
the  floor.  I  lit  a  candle,  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
went  across  to  the  washstand  to  see  what  had 
happened.  The  water  in  which  I  had  washed 
before  going  to  bed  had  not  been  poured  away, 
and  an  adventurous  mouse  that-  had  climbed  up 
the  edge  of  the  basin,  or  scrambled  across  from 
the  ledge  behind,  had  slipped  down  into  the  water, 
and  the  desperate  efforts  the  poor  beast  was  making 
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to  escape  drowning  caused  the  splashing  sound  that 
awakened  me.  I  took  the  mouse  out  of  the  water, 
put  it  in  a  corner  of  the  window-seat  to  dry,  and 
went  back  to  bed.  However,  as  the  candle  was 
alight  and  I  was  now  thoroughly  wakened,  I  opened 
the  Golden  Treasury  and  read  for  a  few  minutes. 
As  I  put  the  book  down  and  prepared  .again  for 
sleep  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  whether  the  mouse 
had  run  away.  It  was  still  in  the  window-seat,  very 
wet — except  along  its  backbone — very  miserable 
and  shivering.  Having  saved  it  from  drowning  I 
didn't  want  it  to  die  of  exposure,  so  I  took  my 
handkerchief  and  wrapped  it  up  warmly  in  that 
against  the  night  air.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I 
thought  :  Now,  if  this  had  happened  to  a  saint, 
or  Mohammed,  or  Buddha,  he  would  quite  spon- 
taneously have  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  pyjamas 
as  the  warmest  place — supposing  that  saints  wear 
pyjamas.  However,  I  am  not  a  saint,  and  in  any 
case  I  don't  like  mice,  -physically.  I  therefore  made 
the  handkerchief  do  instead  and  went  back  to 
bed. 

*  In  the  morning  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
where  I  am  billeted  brought  me  my  cup  of  coffee, 
and  I  told  her  about  my  visitor.  She  laughed  very 
much,  and  from  the  sounds  of  laughter  that  reached 
my  ears  after  she  had  gone  downstairs,  I  knew  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  thought  the  adventure  equally 
amusing.  But  when  I  went  downstairs  myself  I 
found  that  no  one  believed  my  story.  You  must 
know  that  only  the  day  before  a  little  daughter  of 
the  house,  who  had  been  ill  for  many  weeks,  was 
buried,  and  the  whole  family,  especially  the  mother, 
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were  in  deep  sorrow.  One  of  the  girls  said  to  me  : 
"  You  made  up  the  story  yourself,  so  that  our 
mother  should  laugh  this  morning  and  forget  her 
sorrow  for  a  little."  But  when  I  denied  this,  and 
assured  her  that  everything  had  happened  as  I  had 
said,  she  brought  forward  another  explanation  : 
"  Then  it  was  God  who  sent  the  mouse  to  cheer  my 
mother's  heart  this  morning." 

'Well  !  The  next  night  it  came  again — not 
"  with  a  great  wakening  light  "  like  the  Angel  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  poem  (I'm  sorry,  Francis,  but  that 
poem  always  makes  me  cry) — but  it  did  come  again, 
with  a  great  deal  of  splashing,  and  wakened  me  the 
second  time.  The  little  stupid  had  gone  and  fallen 
into  the  water  again  !  This  time  I  didn't  feel 
disposed  to  assist  it  in  any  way.  It  wasn't  so  much 
that  I  resented  being  called  up  from  my  warm  bed  ; 
it  was  rather  a  feeling  of  annoyance  that  anything 
could  be  quite  so  stupid  as  this  particular  mouse 
appeared  to  be.  (I  do  hate  stupidity,  Francis  ; 
only  just  a  little  less  than  cruelty.)  I  lay  still  and 
unmoved  for  some  time,  and  I  daresay  the  mouse 
would  have  been  drowned,  but  for  three  things. 
After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  there  came  just  a 
faint  little  final  splashing  sound  that  was  rather 
pitiful.  That  was  the  first  thing.  Secondly  came 
the  thought  :  If  God  had  not  been  more  patient 
with  me  than  I  was  with  the  mouse  I  should  have 
been  in  the  soup  long  ago.  That  was  the  second 
thing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  would  make  a  very 
nice  children's  sermon  if  I  pretended  that  it  was 
the  deciding  consideration.  There  is,  however,  a 
"  thirdly  "  ;  for  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
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would  be  very  unpleasant  to  have  to  dispose  of  a 
dead  mouse  before  I  could  wash  in  the  morning. 

'  I  got  up  and  put  the  creature  in  a  dry  place 
again. 

'  I  didn't  wrap  it  up  this  time,  Francis.' 


II.  FANTASIA   ON   EASTER 
THEMES 

For  Cyril  Wilkins. 


I^HE  ceremonies  of  Eastertide  passed  in 
fantastic,  incoherent  procession  before  him. 
Brilliant  or  sombre,  they  seemed  to  Maurice  like 
beads  upon  a  string  :  like  the  Yemenite  necklace 
he  had  fingered  a  few  days  before  in  the  Souvenir 
shop  :  amber,  coral,  black  Dead  Sea  stones,  and 
carved  silver  beads  threaded  one  after  another. 
Beautiful,  but  rather  fierce  and  barbaric,  he  had 
thought  ;  a  suitable  adornment  for  some  dark  and 
haughty  pagan  beauty.  And  the  little  crucifix 
attached  seemed,  somehow,  unconvincing  and 
irrelevant.  The  whole  festal  season  was  curiously 
disquieting,  and  would  not  accommodate  itself  to 
the  ideas  it  ought  normally  to  have  suggested. 

He  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  monastery  opposite 
the  facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  courtyard  before  him 
seemed  more  than  ever  like  a  square  pit,  and  the 
low  and  narrow  doorway  in  the  right-hand  corner 
more  than  ever  like  a  waste-pipe,  entirely  inadequate 
105 
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to  drain  the  contents  of  the  place.  This  morning 
the  contents  consisted  of  a  particularly  gay  and 
brightly  coloured  crowd  of  people,  who,  in  their 
annual  eagerness  to  see  the  Ceremony  of  the  Wash- 
ing of  the  Feet,  were  not  satisfied  to  stand  upon 
the  pavement,  but  had  clambered  on  to  lintels, 
buttresses,  window-sills,  roofs,  and  every  other 
horizontal  strip  of  masonry  available  ;  so  that  the 
courtyard  had  the  appearance  of  being  surrounded 
at  different  heights  from  the  ground  with  frills  of 
human  beings. 

The  swallows  in  tumultuous,  screaming  crowds 
swooped  down  into  the  pit,  circled  desperately 
above  the  wooden  platform  erected  in  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard,  and  then,  with  little  cries  of  terror 
at  finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  swept 
upwards  again  and  away  into  the  blue  sky. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  press  of  people  was  increasing  each  minute. 
The  grey  courtyard  received  the  newcomers  in- 
dividually, treated  them  for  a  few  moments  to 
individual  attention,  and  then  disposed  of  them — 
little  pieces  of  bright  colour  to  be  fitted  in  some- 
where in  its  fantastic  disguise. 

Upon  the  sloping  top  of  a  buttress  a  number  of 
men  were  squatted,  beating  tom-toms  with  their 
palms  and  finger-tips,  to  make  a  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment for  the  dancing  of  a  Syrian  in  their  midst 
who  was  brandishing  a  sword  in  either  hand. 
Finding  the  space  too  restricted  for  his  convolutions, 
he  too  squats  upon  his  haunches  and  continues  a 
kind  of  sword  dance  with  his  arms.  A 'great  lady 
from  her  reserved  window  raises  a  lorgnette  to  look 
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at  the  dancer.  He  grows  suddenly  aware  of  the 
interested  gaze,  and  a  thrill  of  vanity  passes  through 
him.  His  gestures  and  brandishings  become  more 
elaborate  and  fervid  ;  a  complacent  smile  illumines 
his  features  ;  one  would  say  that  his  moustache 
had  suddenly  taken  an  upward  turn. 

The  swallows  sweep  down,  circling  vertiginously 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  that  grows  more 
dense  each  minute  ;  the  sunlit  hours  of  the  morning 
slip  by  in  this  idle  waiting  for  the  annual  spectacle. 

At  a  given  signal  the  tom-toms  and  the  barbaric 
chantings  cease,  and  from  a  postern  gate  on  the  left 
a  procession  enters  the  courtyard.  Choristers  in 
saffron  and  purple  make  a  pathway  through  the 
crowd,  singing  as  they  come.  Twelve  priests  in 
robes  of  crimson  and  gold  follow  them  ;  last  of  all 
comes  the  venerable  Patriarch.  The  priests  take 
their  seats  upon  the  platform.  The  Patriarch  is 
despoiled  of  his  magnificent  robes,  and  girt  with 
a  towel  washes  and  dries  the  feet  of  the  twelve. 
When  his  act  of  humility  is  accomplished,  he 
descends  from  the  platform  and  kneels  upon  the 
paving  stones  of  the  courtyard — goes  out  from  the 
Upper  Chamber  and  descends  into  Gethsemane. 

The  procession  leaves  the  courtyard,  and  the 
suppressed  noise  of  the  crowd  breaks  out  again  in 
all  its  excitement,  as  the  sightseers  disappear  from 
the  surface  of  the  courtyard — like  mildew  scoured 
away  from  the  ancient  masonry — and  the  place 
becomes  again  the  property  of  the  swallows,  who 
sweep  across  it,  desperately,  like  flights  of  arrows. 

Though  the  great  Miracle  Play  of  the  Holy  Fire 
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does  not  take  place  until  noon,  by  ten  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning  the  vast  rotunda  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  half  filled  with  people.  From  the 
galleries  above,  tier  upon  tier,  they  look  down  upon 
the  marble  kiosk  ;  and  the  Greek  Catholicon, 
through  which  the  procession  will  pass  to  enter  the 
Sepulchre,  is  lined  on  either  side  with  dense  rows 
of  them. 

Maurice  stood  on  a  corner  of  the  pavement 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In 
the  side  wall  of  the  kiosk  he  could  just  see  the  oval 
hole  through  which  the  Patriarch  would  pass  out 
the  mystic  fire,  ignited  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  that 
would  be  caught  up  by  thousands  of  candle-bearing 
hands  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  remotest 
villages.  He  watched  the  crowd  growing  denser 
and  denser.  Hardly  could  the  kavasses,  beating 
the  stones  rhythmically  with  their  silver-topped 
sticks,  fray  a  passage  through  the  people  to  conduct 
some  great  personage  to  his  seat  of  honour.  The 
whole  rotunda  seemed  full  of  scarlet  tarbouches 
and  gesticulating  arms.  Suddenly,  from  between 
two  columns,  a  crowd  of  natives  burst  in,  carrying 
shoulder-high  the  dancer  of  Thursday,  still  brandish- 
ing a  sword.  The  crowd  received  these  new- 
comers and  absorbed  them.  From  time  to  time  a 
man  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades 
and  began  a  wild,  ecstatic  chaunt,  scarcely  audible 
above  the  deafening  tumult. 

The  noise  in  the  church  grew  louder  and  louder. 
At  one  spot  in  the  rotunda  the  swaying  crowd 
seemed  to  crystallise  round  some  string  of  dissension, 
to  grow  denser  and  pulse  with  greater  violence.  A 
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police  whistle  blew — then  another.  Gendarmes  tore 
a  way  through  the  crowd.  He  heard  a  girl  behind 
him  say  *  I  hope  there  will  be  a  fight/  And 
though  of  course  it  was  very  shocking,  and  he 
knew  that  fighting  would  be  terrible  in  this  closely 
compact  mass,  yet  something  deep  down  in  himself 
echoed  her  words  exultantly.  For  a  few  moments 
the  tumult  was  indescribable  ;  then  it  died  down 
again  as  a  man  was  hurried  out  of  the  church. 

He  wished  that  the  ceremony  would  begin. 
The  crowd  was  like  an  angry  animal  that  had  been 
baulked  of  one  prey  and  was  impatient  for  another. 
Twelve  o'clock  struck.  The  pressure  increased 
from  behind,  and  he  was  borne  forward  a  few  paces. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  Greek  Catholicon  and  out 
into  the  rotunda  the  procession  was  coming  at  last. 
Even  straining  his  neck  he  could  see  only  the 
banners  and  the  heads  of  those  who  were  carrying 
them  three  times  round  the  Sepulchre. 

The  Patriarch  entered  the  marble  kiosk,  and 
for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence.  Suddenly 
a  flame  appeared  at  the  loop-hole  in  the  wall — 
was  caught  up  and  carried  with  incredible  quick- 
ness across  the  heads  of  the  crowd  and  out  of 
the  church.  A  second  flame  appeared.  With  a 
great  roar  of  satisfaction  the  hundred-headed  beast 
flung  itself  upon  its  prey,  pawing  it  in  delight, 
trampling  it,  worrying  it  with  its  teeth,  tossing  it 
exultantly  into  the  air.  Like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
the  flame  travelled  across  the  heads  and  lifted  arms 
of  the  crowd,  multiplying  itself  as  it  went,  was 
caught  up  into  the  galleries,  encircled  the  building 
in  ripples  of  light,  descended  upon  the  other  side 
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of  the  church,  until  the  whole  space  was  twinkling 

and  flashing  with  fire. 

And   now   to    Maurice   the   crowd   seemed    no 

longer  a  wild  animal,  but  a  whirlpool  that  boiled 

and  foamed  and  roared  and  sought  to  draw  him  into 

its  eddies.     Scrambling,  pushing,  grasping,  he  was 

caught  up  in  the  vortex  of  excitement. 

4  Give  me  a  candle,  quick  !     Give  me  a  candle  ! ' 
Good  Heavens  !    he  was  shouting  at  the  top  of 

his  voice. 

Darkness  had  fallen  on  the  City  that  lay  silent 
and  expectant,  awaiting  in  tense  excitement  the 
dawn  of  Easter.  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  there  was  a  feverish  activity  in 
preparation  for  the  morrow.  Little  groups  of 
people  hurried  past  on  their  way  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  Abyssinians,  where  the  last  and  strangest  of 
the  ceremonies  of  Passion  Week  took  place. 

At  nine  o'clock  when  Maurice  entered  the  square 
courtyard  it  was  already  filled  with  sightseers. 
Gendarmes  kept  a  passage  open  around  the  dome  of 
the  subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Helena  that  pierces 
the  pavement  in  the  midst  of  the  place,  and  thrust 
back  the  curious  from  the  tent  erected  in  the  corner, 
whence  came  the  muffled  sound  of  tom-toms.  The 
moonlight  illumined  the  encircling  crowd  of  people. 
Here  and  there  its  sober  purity  was  challenged  and 
defeated  by  a  flare  of  yellow  light  that  revealed  the 
velvet  greenness  of  an  overhanging  tree,  or  threw 
a  dark  eastern  face  into  violent  relief  of  colour. 
Small  boys  amidst  the  crowd  lit  red  lights  and 
hurled  them  into  the  air. 
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The  beating  of  tom-toms  became  louder  and 
more  insistent,  and  presently  the  strange  procession 
emerged  from  the  tent  and  marched  slowly  thrice 
around  the  dome.  The  dark-skinned  Abyssinian 
priests  were  attired  in  barbaric  robes,  and  carried 
fantastically  ornate  parasols  which  they  spun  round 
unceasingly  in  their  uplifted  hands.  Their  chanting 
was  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  muffled  drums 
and  the  clanging  of  metal  staves. 

What  strange  procession  was  this  moving  across 
the  stones  and  between  the  walls  of  Christian  Jeru- 
salem ?  And  these  dark  exiles  from  a  distant  land, 
what  visionary  recollections  had  they  of  processions 
across  tropical  fields,  under  a  more  hostile  sun  than 
here,  or  a  sky  of  more  velvet  softness  ?  Beneath 
the  veil  of  Christian  ritual  what  unknown  pagan 
spirit  of  fertility  were  they  unconsciously  invoking 
in  this  bland  April  night  upon  the  ripening  wheat  ? 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  wander- 
ing around  the  City,  Maurice  had  entered  the 
garden  containing  the  rock  tomb  supposed  by 
some  to  be  that  of  Christ.  The  garden  lay 
quiet,  tangled,  drenched  in  sunlight  in  which  the 
flowers  lifted  their  heads  as  though  in  rejoicing. 
In  the  little  open  court  before  the  actual  tomb, 
two  uniformed  Americans  were  sitting.  Their 
heads  were  bowed  over  their  Bibles,  and  their 
broad  hats  hid  their  faces  ;  but  Maurice  recognised 
them,  by  the  sign  upon  their  sleeves,  as  the  men 
whom  he  had  seen  some  days  before  at  the  hotel — 
yellow-spectacled  and  chinless  members  of  some 
deliberate  and  self-advertising  form  of  piety.  Doubt- 
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less  they  were  earnestly  reading  the  account  of  the 
Resurrection  on  the  very  spot. 

Oh  no  !  Life  was  too  elusive,  imaginative,  and 
potential  a  thing  to  be  taken  thus  slavishly  au  -pied 
de  la  lettre.  From  the  page  on  which  was  written 
'  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  '  they 
did  not  raise  their  eyes  to  see  Christ  bursting  forth 
on  every  bough,  and  blossoming  in  all  the  roses  of 
the  garden. 


III.    THE    OLD    MAN   AT 
THE   DOOR 

For  E.  M.  Forster. 

MAURICE  turned  down  the  narrow  and 
vaulted  passage  that  leads  on  to  the  Temple 
Area  from  the  north.  The  arch  at  the  end  en- 
closed as  in  a  frame  a  portion  of  the  raised  platform 
on  which  stands  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the 
triple-arched  colonnade,  between  the  pillars  of  which 
he  could  see  a  corner  of  the  octagonal  building  and 
the  blue  sky  above.  As  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
passage  that  took  him  from  the  cool  darkness  out 
into  the  wide  open  space,  an  Indian  soldier,  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sacred  Enclosure, 
crossed  before  the  opening,  and  seeing  Maurice 
approaching,  wheeled  round,  came  to  a  halt,  and 
lifted  his  hand  for  a  salute.  At  that  moment 
Maurice  noticed  on  his  left,  in  a  wide  niche  in  the 
wall,  an  old  man  seated  cross-legged  and  holding 
in  his  hands  an  instrument  with  three  strings.  The 
old  man  smiled  companionably,  and  Maurice  found 
himself,  unconsciously  it  seemed,  talking  to  him. 
*  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? ' 
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*  For  many  years ',  he  said,  '  I  have  made  music 
for  the  hearts  of  men.  They  hear  but  know  it  not. 
Infinitely  various  are  the  tunes  I  play  upon  my  three 
strings.  Their  lives  move  to  my  music  as  the  feet 
of  dancers  in  time  with  the  rhythms  of  a  dance. 
Unwittingly  the  ear  hears  me  and  the  heart  obeys. 
You  have  heard  my  music  and  shall  hear  it  again. 
Listen,  or  look.' 

The  old  man  began  to  play. 

'  In  what  language  are  you  talking  to  me  ?  Is 
it  your  music  that  is  speaking  to  my  ears — painting 
to  my  eyes  ?  Or  does  it  destroy  and  create  to  some 
other  secret  sense  within  me  ?  Who  •  are  you  ? 
What  is  happening  ?  Oh  !  have  pity.  I  am  lost  : 
a  wanderer  in  strange  places  and  down  desolate 
tracks  of  time  !  Help  me  !  Where  am  I  ?  ' 

He  stood  on  a  rugged  isthmus  of  land  that 
broadened  out  before  him  to  a  rocky  mountain-top. 
The  summit  was  a  wide  platform  of  rock,  rather 
higher  than  the  spot  where  he  was  standing.  It 
sloped  down  gradually  at  first,  but  afterwards  in 
precipitous  steeps  to  deep  ravines  that  encircled  it 
on  three  sides.  A  stream  stormed  brawling  below 
him  through  the  depths  of  the  eastern  valley. 
Beyond  the  valleys  great  hills  surrounded  the  rocky 
summit  to  the  east  and  south  and  west.  Mists 
drifted  down  the  encircling  ravines,  now  concealing, 
now  revealing  the  hills  beyond. 

Strangely-clad  men  were  at  work  upon  the  rock 
before  him  beating  out  the  grain  with  their  flails. 
They  cast  their  flails  from  them,  and  fell  at  the  feet 
of  a  grave  company  of  men  in  royal  and  resplendent 
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robes  who  approached  from  the  south.  It  seemed 
that  some  compact  was  made  between  them,  for 
the  winnowers  departed  and  their  labours  ceased. 
On  the  rock  where  they  had  beaten  out  the  grain  an 
altar  was  built,  and  the  smoke  of  burning  sacrifices 
rose  to  the  sky.  The  smoke  spread  across  the 
mountain-top,  thickening  into  buildings  of  strange 
and  sumptuous  beauty.  A  house  of  white  stone 
and  cedar  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  looked  down 
upon  the  rock  of  the  altar.  Around  it  rose  colon- 
nades and  terraces  enclosing  vast  courts.  Beyond 
it  in  the  south  were  the  roofs  and  towers  of  fabulous 
palaces.- 

The  courts  were  thronged  with  people  to  whom 
the  white-robed  priests  ministered.  At  the  sound 
of  cymbals  and  trumpets  the  worshippers  fell  upon 
their  faces.  The  sacrifices  smoked  upon  the  altar, 
the  smoke  ascended  to  heaven. 

From  the  north  came  hosts  of  barbaric  soldiers, 
sweeping  across  the  place  where  Maurice  stood. 
Like  smoke  they  obliterated  the  scene  before  him 
and  passed  across  it  in  furious  disorder.  When 
they  had  disappeared  the  mountain-top  lay  bare, 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  white  buildings. 

*  I  destroy  and  build  again,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  Like  smoke  to  me  is  the  handiwork  of  man, 
enduring  for  a  moment  before  it  is  dispersed. 
There  is  no  splendour  which  I  do  not  bring  to 
nought  ;  no  desolation  which  I  cannot  make  beauti- 
ful. Listen  and  look.' 

The  visiting  moon  looked  down  upon  the  ruined 
place,  and  went  her  way.  Month  after  month  she 
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returned  and  saw  no  human  life  there.  A  bird 
passing  across  the  sky  dropped  a  seed  that  fell  upon 
a  parcel  of  soil.  The  seed  sprouted,  and  became  a 
sapling,  and  in  the  course  of  years  a  tree.  It  was 
torn  from  its  roots  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  another  tree  grew  up  in  its  place. 
At  length  the  arid  and  rocky  mountain-top  re- 
sounded again  with  the  voices  of  men.  Buildings 
rose  once  more  in  the  place  of  those  that  had  fallen. 
The  mountain  summit  itself  changed  its  form  and 
became  a  vast  platform.  Slowly,  with  difficulty  and 
interruption,  the  work  went  on.  Years  passed  by 
and  years  without  number,  and  at  last  upon  the 
white  and  gleaming  courts  the  former  magnifi- 
cence of  buildings  was  restored.  The  crowds 
poured  in  again  upon  the  courts  from  the  south  : 
from  the  north  the  oxen  and  sheep  were  driven  in 
for  sacrifice  upon  the  supreme  altar.  Behind  it, 
like  a  lion  couchant,  guarding  its  prey,  the  sacred 
house  stood  triumphantly  beautiful,  shining  in  white 
and  gold. 

*  How  can  such  splendour  ever  cease  to  be  ?  ' 
said  Maurice. 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  cloud  sweeping  across  the  sky,  and  the  shape  of 
a  great  sword  turned  against  the  Temple.  From 
its  very  courts  rose  the  voice  of  one  crying,  '  Woe  ! 
Woe  to  Jerusalem  !  ' 

Behind  him  resounded  the  clamour  of  voices, 
the  clashing  of  arms  and  the  noise  of  great  engines 
of  war  being  brought  up  for  the  assault.  A  vast 
fortress  on  his  right  thronged  with  armed  men 
dominated  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  Those  behind 
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him  pressed  in  upon  the  Temple  buildings,  under- 
mining its  outer  walls  and  bringing  up  huge  towers 
against  them.  Slowly  the  besieged  gave  way, 
yielding  court  after  court,  terrace  after  terrace,  that 
fell  into  ruin  or  were  consumed  with  fire,  until 
only  the  inmost  sanctuary  remained  standing,  an 
impregnable  fortress.  Suddenly,  through  the  smoke 
and  dust  laden  air,  a  torch  was  hurled  in  a  crescent 
of  flame  and  fell  within  the  Holy  Place.  Then  with 
the  flames  that  mounted  up  to  heaven  rose  a  voice 
of  anguish,  as  though  the  soul  of  a  whole  people 
uttered  its  last  cry  of  despair. 

The  smoke  thickened  and  spread,  covering  the 
whole  scene.  When  it  was  dissipated,  Maurice  saw 
again  a  place  of  desolation  and  death.  Yet,  as 
though  death  had  claimed  that  place  but  could  hot 
wholly  subdue  it — like  a  body  that  has  received  its 
mortal  wound,  yet  past  all  believing  struggles  and 
stirs  and  strives  to  reassert  its  life — the  place  could 
not  rest.  A  pagan  temple  rose  there  and  fell. 
New  buildings  were  undertaken,  and  for  a  time  the 
hands  of  men  were  busy  piling  stone  upon  stone. 
Then  they  too  ceased.  Silence  and  ruin  were 
spread  over  it  like  a  pall,  and  the  visiting  moon 
looked  down  upon  its  desolation,  and  went  her  way. 

'  I  destroy  only  to  build  again.  There  is  no 
desolation  which  I  cannot  make  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  I  have  laid  in  the  heart  of  a  man  a  dream  of 
great  beauty,  whereby  he  shall  see  a  house  like  a 
winged  flower  afloat  upon  a  sea  of  stone.  Listen 
and  look.' 

Slowly  the  wreckage  was  cleared  away  and  the 
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great  rock  laid  bare  to  the  sky.  Around  it,  and 
upon  the  very  foundations  of  the  pagan  temple, 
rose  an  octagonal  mosque.  Its  walls,  from  the 
ground  upward  to  a  third  of  their  height,  were  of 
pale  veined  marble,  rose  and  yellow  and  white  ; 
above  they  were  of  porcelain  of  various  hues, 
curiously  designed  with  fields  of  flowers  and  stars 
upon  a  sapphire  or  amethystine  ground.  Round 
the  top  of  the  wall  ran  a  broad  azure  band  bearing 
an  inscription  in  white  characters.  The  drum  of 
the  surmounting  dome  was  overlaid  with  porcelain 
beautiful  as  that  which  adorned  the  walls.  At  the 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  there  were 
doors  of  bright  brass  between  columns  of  marble. 
Those  who  mounted  the  eight  flights  of  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  platform  of  the  Mosque  passed 
through  gleaming  white  colonnades. 

Ages  passed  as  he  stood  watching  the  changeless 
beauty  of  the  place.  Its  voice  was  mingled  with 
the  music  of  the  old  man's  instrument,  proclaiming 
the  essential  loveliness  of  the  world.  The  waves  of 
war  and  destruction  beat  up  against  its  surrounding 
walls  in  vain,  powerless  against  it,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  Maurice  like  an  embodiment  of  his  own  thought, 
that  Beauty  was  the  one  triumphant  thing  that 
should  endure. 

The  old  man  was  gone,  but  his  music  was  still 
sounding  in  Maurice's  ears  as  he  stepped  out  of 
the  shadowed  passage  into  the  light  and  space  of 
the  Temple  Area. 

O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord  : 
Praise  him  and  magnify  him  for  ever. 
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In  the  clear  morning  air  the  walls  of  the  Mosque 
glowed  like  the  neck  and  breast  of  a  peacock.  The 
great  courts  around  her  lay  silent  in  the  sun,  attend- 
ing her  beauty  like  that  of  a  queen  ;  the  sky  held  its 
blue  canopy  over  her  ;  the  winds  caressed  her  with 
incense  and  freshness  ;  like  wings  to  her  were  the 
gleaming  white  colonnades  that  surrounded  her, 
proclaiming  her  kinship  with  the  things  of  the  air  ; 
far  away  in  the  south-east  the  Hills  of  Moab  nodded 
to  her. 

A  flock  of  white  doves  at  rest  upon  the  dome 
swept  upwards  with  a  soft  whirring  of  wings,  and 
fluttered  away  into  the  blue  sky. 

The  uplifted  hand  of  the  soldier  fell  upon  the 
butt  of  his  rifle,  completing  his  salute. 


ALLUSION   TO   AMPHION 

THE  walls  of  Thebes  are  builded  strong — 
The  towered  world  stands  not  more  sure — 
For  I  have  raised  them  with  my  song 
And  sounding  lyre  that  they  endure. 

And  all  who  dwell  within  that  wall, 
And  move  enchanted  to  my  strains, 

Sprang  into  being  at  my  call 

And  live  but  as  my  song  remains. 

Such  magic  round  my  music  clings 
To  mould,  refashion  and  maintain — 

I  strike  a  lyre  with  triple  strings 

Whose  names  are  Beauty,  Love,  and  Pain. 


THE    GARDEN    OF 
GETHSEMANE 

For  Madame  Forgas. 

r  I  ^HERE  are  days  when,  in  spite  of  the  spring 
JL  in  Jerusalem,  the  approach  of  Peace,  and  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  England,  a  great  sadness 
overcomes  me.  At  such  times  I  go  out  through 
the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  the  Kedron,  I 
come  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  I  have  long 
since  grown  reconciled  to  its  formal  prettiness,  the 
green  railings,  the  neat  flower-beds,  and  the  crude 
and  highly-coloured  bas-reliefs  of  the  fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross  that  are  arranged  in  glass  cases 
around  three  of  its  four  walls.  It  has  now  discarded 
its  temporal  aspect,  and  become  again  a  place  which 
is  sanctified  by  a  great  and  comprehensive  sorrow 
that  justifies  and  welcomingly  enfolds  all  other 
sorrows  felt  even  by  the  humblest  and  most  guilty 
of  creatures.  All  suffering,  whether  deserved  or 
undeserved  in  the  eyes  of  man,  can  turn  to  this 
place  and  know  itself  divine.  Here  it  comes  home, 
whether  it  be  remorse  or  despair,  the  bitterness  of 
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suffered  wrong,  or  sorrow  for  lost  children,  and 
feels,  wondering  and  comforted  :  *  I  have  been 
here  before,  but  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell.' 

The  brother  gardener,  who  knows  me  by  this 
time,  opens  the  gate  of  the  inner  enclosure  where 
the  eight  ancient  and  weather-beaten  olive  trees 
grow,  and  invites  me  to  sit  down  on  the  wooden 
bench  beside  the  fountain.  This  afternoon,  after 
two  days  of  wild  weather,  the  sun  is  shining  again  and 
glistens  amongst  the  wet  leaves  and  flowers.  Great 
white  clouds  move  slowly  across  the  blue  sky,  above 
the  Golden  Gate  that  looks  down  from  the  other 
side  of  the  valley. 

The  ground  is  strewn  with  twigs  and  leaves 
which  the  recent  gale  has  stripped  from  the  olive 
trees.  The  brother  watches  anxiously  a  little  group 
of  soldiers  who  are  being  escorted  around  the  garden 
by  a  guide  boy.  '  Flowers  they  may  take,'  he 
said,  '  ma  che  rispettino  i  miei  ulivi.'  When  they 
have  passed  out  at  the  gate  his  vigilant  mood  relaxes, 
and  he  gathers  a  handful  of  olive  twigs  from  the 
ground  and  gives  them  to  me  before  he  departs. 

After  a  few  minutes  as  I  turn  my  head  I  notice 
that  another  brother  has  entered  unobserved,  and 
is  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fountain.  As  I 
greet  him,  he  looks  across  and  smiles,  and  begins 
to  speak  to  me  in  a  friendly  voice. 

'  Triste  Lei,'  he  says,  sympathetically.  *  Friend, 
you  are  sad  to-day.  Perche  ?  ' 

*  Cos!  !  I  do  not  know.  This  morning  as  I 
came  into  the  City  I  met  a  gang  of  prisoners  under 
the  charge  of  a  soldier,  going  out  with  picks  and 
mattocks  to  work  on  the  roads.  Amongst  them 
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was  my  former  servant,  a  black  man  to  whom  I 
could  never  talk  properly  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand his  language.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  six  months'  hard  labour 
for  burglary  and  misrepresentation.  He  saw  me  as 
I  passed  and  saluted,  and  now,  though  I  put  all 
the  cordiality  I  could  into  my  acknowledgement  of 
his  salute,  I  wish  I  had  had  the  courage  to  go  across 
and  shake  hands  with  him.  Perhaps  if  I  had  looked 
after  him  better  he  would  not  now  be  a  prisoner.' 

'  Forse  !  '  he  replies.  '  But  that  is  not  the 
reason  of  your  sadness.  It  is  a  penalty.  Those 
who  accept  Beauty  and  Love  must  accept  Pain  also. 
Your  joy  is  not  yours,  but  is  fed  by  the  joy  of  the 
whole  world  ;  neither  is  your  sadness  your  own. 
See  !  the  garden  is  full  of  spirits.  They  come  sigh- 
ing towards  you  on  the  wind  :  the  spirits  of  men 
who  fell  in  Palestine,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  France  : 
bravely,  unwillingly,  fearfully  ;  with  curses  or  with 
prayers  ;  the  mourners  who  wept  for  them  in 
countless  homes.  Their  agony,  their  sorrow,  their 
sins,  seek  shelter  in  your  heart.' 

'  Why  to  me  ? ' 

*  To  recognise  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  is 
to  place  yourself  under  their  sovereignty.  You 
have  seen  Life  as  one  and  indivisible,  and  hence- 
forth you  are  not  only  yourself  but  millions  of  others. 
You  are  living  not  only  now,  but  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last. 
Your  name  is  the  name  of  all  who  have  ever  lived  : 
David  and  Caesar  and  Michele  Agnolo,  and  the 
lame  beggar  who  lies  at  the  gate  of  the  City,  and 
your  black  servant  who  was  arrested  for  burglary. 
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Like  them  you  have  built  cities,  and  conquered 
empires,  and  created  beauty,  and  are  eaten  by 
vermin,  and  have  been  condemned  to  six  months' 
hard  labour.' 

'  There  was  a  soldier  at  the  hospital.  The 
doctor  told  me  about  him.  A  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  thigh,  and  a  bursting  shell  had  wounded 
his  hands  and  feet.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great 
pain.  A  little  before  he  died,  the  orderly,  bending 
over  him,  heard  him  murmur  :  "  All  the  pain  of 
the  world."  Had  he  too  seen  Life  one  and  in- 
divisible ?  ' 

'  Many  people  see  it  thus  ;  but  the  vision  does 
not  bear  the  same  fruit  in  all.  In  your  great  poet 
Shakespeare  its  fruit  was  immortal  beauty  :  in  St. 
Francis  it  was  the  Stigmata.' 

'  My  name  is  Francis,  too.  I  was  born  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth.' 

'  Beato  Lei  !  He  was  a  great  saint.  He  was 
enamoured  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord.' 

Here  His  Passion  began.  On  the  evening  of  a 
spring  day  such  as  this,  He  saw  the  light  fade 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  presently  a  full 
white  moon  climb  the  sky  from  behind  it.  Then 
he  went  out  at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  down  into  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  crossed  the  rushing 
stream  of  Kedron,  and,  climbing  a  little  way  up 
the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  came  to  wait 
amongst  these*  olive  trees. 

Just  outside  of  the  protecting  wall  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  three  disciples  slept  ;  a  few  steps  away 
the  Grotto  of  the  Agony,  a  subterranean  chapel 
now,  which  was  perhaps  in  those  days  an  olive  press. 
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And  in  a  little  while,  in  the  quiet  moonlight,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  and  words  of  command  given 
below  the  breath  :  torches  moving  amongst  the 
olive  trees,  and  Judas  coming  with  a  kiss  to  betray 
Him  :  '  Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest  ;  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.' 

On  the  further  side  of  the  valley  the  sun  is  just 
dipping  down  behind  the  City  Walls.  In  its  going 
it  illumines  the  spires  of  the  cypress  trees  and 
makes  their  cones  shine  like  silver.  Shadow  en- 
velops the  garden.  Black  clouds  are  gathering 
again  for  rain,  and  a  wind  moves  coldly  amidst  the 
branches.  Andiamo  ! 


HEBRON 

For  R.  N.  Mainwaring. 

THE  road  mounts  gradually  between  hills  that 
are  sometimes  tawny,  sometimes  grey,  and 
everywhere  strewn  with  great  grey  boulders  of  rock. 
Huge  camels,  nodding  gravely  as  they  walk  and 
incredibly  laden,  pass  us,  or  are  pushed  reluctantly 
into  the  ditch  by  their  drivers  at  the  sound  of 
our  horn  behind  them.  Panic-stricken  at  our 
approach,  the  riders  jump  from  their  gentle  silly 
donkeys  and  gather  them  to  the  roadside,  clasping 
them  desperately  round  the  neck  until  we  have 
passed. 

To-day  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  breeze,  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  from 
the  budding  daisies  by  the  roadside,  comes  a  feeling 
of  spring,  though  we  are  still  in  January.  At  a 
certain  spot  the  driver  points  out  stretches  of 
mended  road.  '  I  remember,'  he  said  :  '  we 
marched  all  the  way  up.  A  day  and  a  night  we 
marched  on  end  ;  and  when  we  stopped  here, 
without  resting  we  had  to  set  to  work  to  mend  the 
roads  for  the  guns  'to  come  up.'  Because  those 
men,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  suffered  hardships, 
126 
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exposure  and  death,  I  can  ride  to-day  in  comfort 
and  at  peace  along  these  roads. 

Towards  noon  we  slide  imperceptibly  into 
Hebron.  It  is  grey  and  green  :  built  in  the  valley 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  enclose  it.  Stone 
grey  its  walls  and  roofs  and  cupolas,  and  between 
the  buildings  are  patches  of  misty  green,  so  that 
the  whole  town  has  the  mild  beauty  of  the  olive 
trees  that  surround  it  on  every  side.  Across  the 
Mohammedan  cemetery  an  Arab,  dexterously  avoid- 
ing the  grave-stones,  rides  a  white  horse  at  a  gallop, 
his  dark  crimson  cloak  floating  out  behind  him. 
In  the  brilliant  morning  light,  that  gives  to  their 
white  veils  a  bluish  tint,  three  women  move  slowly 
towards  us  between  the  olive  trees  :  stately  and 
silent  and  unreal  as  the  departed  spirits  that  wander 
in  the  Elysian  fields. 

We  pass  in  review  the  activities  of  the  little 
town. 

'  Voici  les  vieux  metiers,  le  cuir,  le  fer,  le  bois.' 

In  a  great  barn-like  building  the  potter  is  working 
at  his  wheel.  He  sits  upon  the  ground  on  the  edge 
of  a  round  hole,  and  treads  continually  with  his  foot 
the  rough  wooden  pedal  that  turns  the  wheel.  As 
his  hands  move  about  the  clay  before  him,  smoothing 
it  and  patting  it,  little  by  little  the  earthen  pot  takes 
shape  before  our  eyes.  A  few  steps  away  on  the 
roadside  is  an  oven,  hollowed  out  in  the  ground,  in 
which  the  clay  pot  will  presently  be  baked.  So  the 
potter  must  have  sat  at  his  wheel,  perhaps  on  this 
very  spot,  how  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when 
the  Preacher  saw  in  his  work  an  allegory  of  the  fate 
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that  moulds  human  life.  Through  all  these  years 
his  work  has  gone  on  unchanged.  Unchanged  the 
work  of  the  tanner  in  his  dark  and  evil-smelling 
shed,  where  the  raw  skins  are  lying  in  a  bath  of 
lime  until  the  wool  is  loosened  from  them.  Un- 
changed the  work  of  the  weaver,  sitting  at  the  great 
wooden  loom,  moving  the  shuttle  backwards  and 
forwards  across  the  threads  of  sheep's  wool.  And 
unchanged  the  work  of  the  glass-maker  before  his 
primitive  clay  oven,  blowing  through  the  long  iron 
pipe  upon  his  glass  and  twisting  it  into  shape  with 
his  iron  tongs. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  we  pass  to  the  mer- 
chants' quarter.  They  sit  amidst  their  merchandise 
in  dark  cavern-like  recesses  on  either  side  of  a 
vaulted  path.  The  street  grows  darker  and  darker 
until  it  holds  light  and  shadow  only,  colour  no 
longer  ;  and  even  the  great  piles  of  oranges  are 
without  brilliance.  Again  it  emerges  into  daylight 
and  we  come  to  a  small  Arabic  doorway,  where  a 
notice  forbids  the  entry  to  '  all  troops.'  It  is  the 
entrance  to  the  sacred  Mosque  that  covers  the  cave 
Machpelah,  the  burial  place  of  Abraham  and  Sara, 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  :  so 
sacred  to  the  Moslems  that,  until  the  War,  the 
Christians  who  had  been  permitted  to  pass  in  might 
be  numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  But 
to-day,  by  a  special  favour,  I  may  go  in,  accompanied 
by  my  kind  Moslem  friend  who  is  himself  a  servant 
of  the  Mosque.  The  stones  of  the  enclosing  wall 
are  like  those  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  Temple  Wall 
at  Jerusalem,  and  gigantic  as  those.  One  that  I 
measure  is  eight  times  the  length  of  my  cane — 
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perhaps  twenty-four  feet.  At  a  certain  spot  in  the 
wall  there  is  a  deep  hole  extending  farther  than 
the  length  of  my  arm.  So  far  the  Jews  may  come 
each  Friday.  Against  this  wall  they  wail  as  against 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  into  this 
hole  they  thrust  their  petitions  to  Father  Abraham. 
As  I  pass  through  the  doorway  of  the  Mosque  I 
hope  that  my  eyesight  and  memory  may  be 
quickened,  since  but  few  Europeans  have  ever  seen 
what  I  now  shall  see,  and  it  is  improbable  that  I 
shall  ever  see  it  again. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  double  porch  is  a 
silver  grille,  consisting  of  two  gates  heavily  pad- 
locked with  a  lock  of  carved  silver.  In  the  half- 
light  of  the  recess  I  can  distinguish  a  great  ark- 
shaped  tomb  perhaps  ten  feet  high,  entirely  covered 
with  a  magnificent  green  silk  veil  richly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Abraham.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  porch  a  similar  pair  of  silver 
gates  shuts  in  a  chamber  that  contains  another  tomb 
of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and  similarly,  adorned — 
the  tomb  of  Sara. 

The  interior  of  the  Mosque  consists  of  a  broad 
nave,  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  four  large 
columns  with  Byzantine  capitals.  The  roof  is 
painted  ;  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  nave  there  is  a 
beautiful  window,  but  less  beautiful  than  the  two 
over  the  porch,  though  one  of  these  is  badly  broken, 
and  no  more  than  half  of  the  jewel-like  design 
remains.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  nave  are  two 
huge  rectangular  kiosks  of  rose  and  white  marble 
in  alternating  horizontal  bands.  In  the  sides  and 
at  the  ends  of  each  of  the  kiosks  are  gratings  of 
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beautifully  wrought  ironwork,  through  which  can 
be  seen  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  similar  to 
those  of  Abraham  and  Sara,  and,  like  them,  covered 
with  sumptuous  palls  of  green  silk  embroidered  with 
gold.  A  praying-niche  or  mihrab  of  vari-coloured 
marble  is  let  into  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and 
beside  it  stands  a  carved  ebony  pulpit  of  exquisite 
design.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  Mosque  stretches 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  into  which  no  Moslem  even 
has  entered  for  at  least  three  hundred  years.  The 
former  entrances  to  it  are  now  closed  with  marble 
slabs  ;  and  though  there  is  in  the  marble  floor  a 
silver  grid  which  can  be  lifted  to  show  hanging  in 
the  depths  a  lighted  lamp,  the  faint  light  it  sheds 
reveals  only  obscurity. 

In  the  evening,  leaving  the  little  hotel  as  the 
dusk  is  falling,  I  wander  through  the  streets  to  find 
a  spot  from  which  I  can  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
sacred  enclosure.  Climbing  on  to  a  garden  wall  I 
find  a  place  of  vantage.  The  square  enclosing  wall 
of  the  Mosque  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
half-way  up  the  side  of  a  hill  whose  summit,  catching 
the  last  rosy  glow  from  the  sunset,  just  overtops 
the  two  minarets  at  the  south-west  and  north-east 
corners.  I  can  still  distinguish  in  the  gathering 
darkness  the  gigantic  stones  of  the  original  wall 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet.  A  white 
crenellated  wall,  added  later  by  the  Arabs,  surmounts 
it  for  an  additional  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  grey 
buildings  of  the  Mosque,  once  a  Christian  church, 
dominate  the  whole.  Arab  children  are  playing  in 
the  road  behind  me,  and  from  the  streets  that  lie 
between  my  standpoint  and  the  Mosque  comes  the 
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sound  of  their  voices  too.  Now  and  again  one 
breaks  away  from  his  companions  and,  coming  up 
to  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  curiosity  and  imperti- 
nence, calls  '  Sai'da ',  and  hurries  back  to  his  game. 

Amongst  the  habitations  of  men  I  have  seen 
places  which  seemed  too  mean  to  entertain  the 
august  and  gracious  presence  of  night.  But  to 
this  age-old  city,  where  nothing  has  changed  for 
patriarchal  years,  night  steals  back  between  the 
hills  as  to  its  home.  The  grey-green  walls  and 
gardens  grow  only  a  little  greyer.  A  great  star 
blossoms  in  the  east.  Little  bats  come  out  and 
flutter  around  me  with  twittering  wings.  Shouting 
a  final  greeting  to  my  motionless  figure,  the  children 
depart  down  the  darkling  streets.  The  muezzin's 
quavering  voice  dies  away  across  the  valley  .  .  . 

Silence. 


YUSUF    AND    YACOUB 

For  H.  M.  Greaves. 

R,  there  is  a  cave  over  on  the  hillside  by 
he  Monastery  of  the  Cross.  We  found  it 
last  Sunday.  If  you  like,  sir,  we  will  go  and 
see  it.' 

'  Shall  we  go  this  afternoon,  Yacoub  ?  ' 

*  It  is  as  you  like,  sir.' 

So  we  set  off  together  in  the  afternoon,  Yacoub, 
my  Syrian  office-boy,  one  side  of  me  and  Yusuf,  my 
servant,  on  the  other. 

The  road  goes  up  to  the  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, past  the  windmill  on  the  hill  near  Ratisbonne, 
disintegrating  there  into  field-tracks.  The  valley 
that  lies  beyond  the  ridge  is  steeped  in  sunlight, 
silent  and  aloof  as  though  it  were  a  lost  valley  at 
the  world's  end.  Here  and  there  a  patch  of  earth 
has  been  ploughed  and  shows  a  rich  brown  against 
the  tawny  valley  slopes.  Anemones,  red  as  poppies, 
stain  the  ground  ;  little  yellow  star-like  flowers  are 
everywhere  ;  minute  white  crocuses  are  bursting  up 
between  the  stones,  and  cyclamen  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  *  In  a  month,  sir,  it  is  very  pretty  here. 
All  red  and  blue  with  flowers.' 
132 
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Infinite  is  the  blue  of  the  sky  above  us  :  in- 
finitely sweet  the  freshness  of  the  spring  air.  The 
sharp  cry  of  a  fox  comes  from  beyond  the  hill  ; 
below  us,  amidst  the  rare  olive  trees,  the  voice  of 
an  Arab  calling  to  his  labourers  rends  the  silence 
harshly.  Down  there,  in  the  depth  of  the  valley, 
surrounded  by  pine  and  olive  trees  and  thin  spire- 
like  cypresses,  stands  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross. 
It  has  an  air  of  secrecy  so  great  that  if  a  man  should 
come  to  the  top  of  the  hill  one  morning  and  find 
that  it  had  disappeared  he  would  not  be  greatly 
surprised,  but  would  say  to  himself  :  *  I  thought 
there  was  a  valley  here  with  a  monastery  like  a 
fortress,  but  I  must  have  dreamed  it  only  !  '  For 
it  is  a  valley  that  exists  in  dreams  ;  a  monastery 
that  was  found  on  his  wanderings  by  a  knight  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  who  heard  Mass  there  and  slept 
a  night,  and  awoke  next  morning  on  a  strange 
hillside. 

The  cave  which  we  are  going  to  see  is  a  rock-tomb. 
Around  the  main  opening,  recesses  are  hollowed  out 
of  the  rock  for  the  bestowal  of  the  bodies.  The 
hillsides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are 
honeycombed  with  these  tombs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  still 
more  curious  subterranean  cave.  A  flight  of  stone 
steps  leads  down  to  a  spacious  chamber,  lighted 
dimly  from  above  by  an  opening  like  a  well-head. 
Formerly  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  church  in 
times  of  persecution,  and  perhaps  even  latterly, 
for  there  are  still  two  lamps  hanging  from  the  roof. 
By  the  light  of  a  few  matches  we  discover  in  a 
recess  the  crumbling  bones  of  some  Greek  bishop, 
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long  since  dead.  The  floor  of  the  cave  is  littered 
with  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  and  we  gather  what  we 
can  to  make  a  fire  so  that  we  can  examine  the 
corners  more  carefully.  But  the  debris  is  damp 
and  will  not  burn,  and  we  decide  to  go  down  to  the 
Monastery  to  buy  a  candle. 

On  the  way  the  boys  talk  about  the  treasures  of 
the  Monastery.  Once  it  contained  a  school,  and 
possessed,  for  the  edification  of  the  children  one 
supposes,  two  stuffed  snakes,  a  lion,  a  leopard,  and 
a  '  dead  body '.  But  the  treasures  were  taken  away 
by  the  Turks,  except  the  two  snakes  and  the  dead 
body,  which  is  subsequently  revealed  as  a  skeleton 
in  a  glass  case.  Whether  these  monstrosities  were 
intended  to  teach  good  children  natural  history,  or 
to  terrify  naughty  ones,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suspect 
that  they  may  have  been  more  really  useful  in  the 
latter  cause. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  Monastery  is  through 
a  narrow  doorway  in  the  massive  stone  walls,  a 
doorway  so  low  that  I  have  to  bow  my  head  to  pass 
through  it.  When  this  was  closed  with  an  iron 
gate  the  place  must  have  been  almost  impregnable, 
for  there  are  no  apertures  in  the  walls  less  than 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  even  these 
windows  are  protected  by  heavy  iron  bars.  In 
the  courtyard  which  we  enter  there  is  a  tall  cypress 
tree,  incredibly  thin,  and  a  broken  trellis -work 
overrun  by  the  branches  of  a  leafless  vine.  Stone 
staircases  lead  up  in  different  directions  to  stone 
terraces  of  varying  height.  From  a  window  high 
up  an  old  Arab  thrusts  out  his  head  and  pours  a 
stream  of  abuse  upon  the  head  of  a  labourer  who 
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is  leaning  idly  against  a  pillar  :  '  Now  you  do  not 
want  to  plough,  but  later  on  when  the  ground  has 
grown  hard  you  will  regret  your  indolence.' 

Whilst  Yusuf  goes  to  find  the  key  of  the  church, 
we  look  through  a  grated  window  into  a  room  with 
a  long  marble  table  at  which  the  priests  used  to 
dine.  The  whole  courtyard  has  an  air  of  desolation 
and  poverty,  as  though  no  one  ever  tended  it. 

We  push  open  the  heavy  copper-covered  door 
and  go  in  to  the  gaudiest  church  I  think  I  have 
ever  seen.  But  it  is  light  and  cheerful.  The 
light  falls  gaily  from  great  windows  upon  the  blue- 
washed  walls  and  the  wreaths  of  dusty  artificial 
flowers  that  encircle  the  ikons.  A  beautiful  mosaic, 
with  an  elaborate  design  of  flowers  and  fishes  before 
the  choir  screen,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  nave.  In  some  places  there  are  dark  spots 
upon  it — the  blood  of  Greek  priests  massacred  by 
the  Arabs  I  know  not  how  many  years  ago. 

In  the  sombre  ambulatory,  hung  with  crude 
pictures  representing  Abraham  and  Lot  and  the 
whole  miraculous  history  of  the  Cross,  there  is  a 
round  hole  in  the  floor  surrounded  by  a  metal 
star.  Here  the  tree  grew  from  which  the  Cross 
was  made,  and  pilgrims  have  come  in  thousands  to 
carry  away  a  handful  of  sacred  earth  from  this  spot. 
With  a  complete  lack  of  reverence  Yacoub  lies  upon 
the  floor,  and,  thrusting  his  arm  through  the 
opening,  brings  up  a  handful  of  brown  earth  which 
he  lets  trickle  through  his  fingers.  It  is  not  because 
he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  spot  that  he  is  so 
irreverent,  but  rather  because  he  does  believe 
implicitly  that  the  Holy  Cross  grew  here.  He 
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knows  no  reason  why  he  should  put  on  special 
behaviour  in  holy  places,  and  therefore  his  actions 
are  no  less  simple  and  spontaneous  here  than  in 
his  own  house  or  in  the  street.  When  he  speaks 
of  God  he  does  so  just  as  familiarly  as  he  would  of 
his  father  or  brother,  and  does  not  feel — as  I  do 
— a  little  uncomfortable  before  he  uses  the  word 
Christ  and  a  little  ashamed  after  he  has  used  it. 

The  two  boys  explain  the  primitive  pictures  on 
the  walls.  First  the  tree  was  just  a  piece  of  wood. 
Lot  planted  it  here  and  fetched  water  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  water  it.  Three  times  he  brought 
water,  but  each  time  while  his  back  was  turned  the 
devil  drank  it  up.  (There  is  a  picture  of  Lot 
watering  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  while  a  pantomime 
devil  in  the  background  hurriedly  drinks  from  a 
great  pitcher  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mule.)  At 
last  the  devil  is  defeated  and  the  tree  begins  to  thrive, 
putting  out  three  branches,  one  of  olive,  one  of 
cypress,  and  one  of  pine.  Next  to  this  is  a  picture 
of  the  nailing  to  the  Cross. 

Yusuf  turns  to  me  with  a  wise  look.  He  has 
just  suffered  a  long  sermon  from  a  missionary 
gentleman  on  the  need  of  conversion,  and  the  very 
remote  chances  of  his  ever  getting  to  heaven. 
He  came  and  told  me  about  it,  quite  unperturbed 
at  the  dreadful  prospects  that  lie  before  him, 

and  showed  me  two  tracts  which  Mr.  had 

given  him  to  read — and  return.  *  Sir,'  he  says, 

1  Mr. would  like  these  pictures.'  (All  these 

idolatries  !) 

'  Oh  no,  Yusuf !  He  wouldn't  like  them 
at  all.' 
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'  But,  sir,  they  are  all  about  Jesus  Christ.' 

'  Yes,    but '     No,    it    is    too    difficult  !     I 

shall  certainly  not  make  Yusuf  understand  ;,  and 
now  I  think  over  it,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can 
myself  appreciate  the  worthy  gentleman's  objections 
to  these  and  similar  naive  legends. 

I  shall  not  much  mind  if  I  don't  meet  the 
missionary  gentleman  in  heaven,  Yusuf,  but  I  hope 
you'll  be  there,  and  Yacoub,  and  Maria,  and  the 
lady  who,  expecting  the  coming  of  Christ  every 
Friday,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
once  a  week,  and  took  with  her  a  tea-basket  contain- 
ing two  cups,  because  she  thought  He  might  be 
glad  of  a  cup  of  tea  after  His  long  journey. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  Frivolity  !  frivolity  !  Not  only  do  you  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  your  great  argument,  as  Milton 
said,  but  you  do  not  even  seem  to  realise  how  great 
it  is.  This  is  Jerusalem,  the  most  significant  place 
on  earth,  which  you  are  attempting  to  describe. 

A.  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  Providence — 
respectfully,  of  course,  for  since  one  has  to  suffer 
its  decrees  a  little  deference  is,  I  think,  politic — 
that  it  is  really  rather  unnecessary  to  arrange  these 
elaborate  backcloths — Egypt,  The  Desert,  Palestine 
— for  the  sentimental  comedy  of  my  life.  A  really 
good  theatrical  producer,  I  say,  would  have  reserved 
these  for  more  heroic  characters,  and  used  for  me  a 
scene  representing  a  grey  English  town  set  in  the 
meadows  with  a  river  winding  between  willow  trees. 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Providence  is 
making  an  artistic  mistake  :  very  much  as  if  one 
should  publish  an  edition  of  Cranford  with  illustra- 
tions by  Tintoretto.  Yet  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  trivial  destiny  there  are  the  stars. 

C.  F.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  your  train  of 
thought. 

A.   I    have    sometimes    thought    that    the    most 
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terrible  and  devastating  human  tragedy  would 
shrink  somehow  into  insignificance  if  it  ended 
with  an  ode  in  which  the  chorus  invoked  the 
magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  stars.  But  I 
believe  this  is  philosophically  unsound,  and  I'm 
rather  afraid  it's  bad  Christianity  too. 


BIOGRAPHY 

For  J.  B.  F. 

DEAR  F. — This  is  to  introduce  formally  the 
gentleman  whose  conversations  with  me  are 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages.  His  opinions  and 
tendencies  are  already  familiar  to  you,  and  I  assume 
that  they  have  raised  in  you,  as  in  myself,  a  desire 
to  know  him  better. 

I  have  known  him  now  for  some  time.  Our 
acquaintanceship,  in  fact,  dates  back  to  the  time, 
some  months  ago,  when  I  began  to  think  of  writing 
these  essays.  He  was  at  first  extremely  useful  to 
me,  for  I  had  no  one  at  that  time  in  my  immediate 
circle  of  acquaintances  with  any  literary  perception, 
and  I  felt  the  need  of  assistance  and  advice  in  an 
undertaking  which  was  entirely  new  to  me.  I  found 
his  criticism  very  salutary  and  illuminating,  and 
though  I  did  not  always  follow  his  suggestions  nor 
even  agree  with  them,  yet  they  were  a  kind  of 
safeguard  to  me,  especially  as  I  knew  that  I  could 
rely  entirely  upon  his  taste.  For  he  likes  all  the 
right  people — Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  and 
Charles  Kingsley — people  who  rather  bore  me. 
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During  my  intercourse  with  him  I  have  learned 
a  good  deal  about  his  past  life  ;  and  presupposing 
your  interest  in  his  career,  I  have  set  it  down  for 
you  to  read. 

It  appears  that  even  when  he  was  a  child  his 
mother  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he  would 
devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  God  by  entering 
the  Church  (of  England,  bien  entendu)  ;  and  so, 
naturally,  she  brought  it  off.  There  was  a  time, 
however,  shortly  before  he  went  down  from  Oxford, 
when  there  was  grave  danger  of  his  going  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  disaster  was  averted 
by  a  special  intervention  of  Providence,  and  probably 
in  direct  answer  to  his  mother's  prayers.  (This,  of 
course,  one  cannot  say  with  certainty.)  For  a  time 
he  took  up  social  work  in  the  East  End  of  London  ; 
and  socialistic  schemes,  as  every  one  knows,  provide 
not  only  intellectual  activity  for  the  worker,  but 
may  also  quite  reasonably  be  supposed  to  bring 
happiness  to  a  large  number  of  those  on  whom 
they  are  practised.  So  they  are  twice  blessed.  To 
this  period  of  his  life  belongs  doubtless  his  little 
Manual  of  English  Composition  for  the  Lower  Classes, 
which  stands  to  his  credit  along  with  his  more 
ambitious  work  already  mentioned,  Christianity 
before  Christ. 

He  has  never  confided  to  me  the  peregrinations, 
intellectual  and  physical,  which  .brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  he  has  not 
lost  his  interest  in  purely  theological  questions,  for 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  the 
Monophysite  heresy,  for  which  this  part  of  the  world 
supplies  abundant  data. 
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You  will  have  gathered  from  these  biographical 
facts  and  the  substance  of  his  conversations  that  he 
is  essentially  serious-minded.  He  has  very  little 
sense  of  humour,  and  this  lack  of  humour  together 
with  his  earnestness  make  him  at  times  both  dull 
and  pompous.  In  short  he  is  becoming  a  great 
bore,  and  I  am  beginning  to  regret  that  I  ever 
made  his  acquaintance. 

Perhaps  he  will  die — rather  before,  I  think,  than 
after  he  has  completed  his  work  on  the  Monophysite 
heresy.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  a  natural  death.  I 
have  already  had  to  record  the  deaths  of  two  people 
by  violent  means  in  these  essays,  and  I  don't  want 
the  book  turned  into  a  kind  of  shambles. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  I  strongly  deprecate  this  entire  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  my  life.  You 
seem  to  think  that  I  exist  merely  for  your  benefit, 
and  in  order  to  testify  to  the  beauty  of  your  literary 
productions. 

A.  I  certainly  cannot  accuse  you  of  undue  en- 
thusiasm in  this  last  respect.  But  as  I  do  not 
propose  to  descend  to  vulgar  brawling,  I  think  we 
had  better  drop  the  subject. 
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For  W.  Hough. 
I.   ON  THE  SHORE 

HHHAT  peacock, 

JL   The  Mediterranean, 

Spreads  its  tail  of  purple  and  green  before  me, 
Where  I  lie  naked  upon  its  shore, 
Sleepy  from  swimming, 
And  see  through  moist  lashes 
The  faint  lift  of  my  heart-beat 
Beneath  my  glist'ning  skin. 

My  fingers, 

Curled  into  the  warm  sand, 

Emerge  for  a  moment 

To  roll  a  gold  orange 

Lazily  over  me, 

Or  throw  up  a  handful 

Of  silver  and  grey  sand 

Against  the  blue  skyline. 

The  violet  shadow  of  the  tall  minaret, 
Prostrate  all  day  in  the  sunlight, 
Under  cover  of  evening 
Creeps  stealthily  past  me 
Down  to  the  water. 
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II.  AKKA  FROM  HAIFA 

The  blue  flower  of  the  bay 
Has  petals  white-tipped 
And  dusted  with  bloom. 
The  blue  wine  of  the  bay 
Breaks  in  bubbles  of  white 
Round  the  rim  of  its  cup. 
And  the  bloom  on  the  flower 
And  the  foam  round  the  cup 
Are  the  white  walls  and  towers 
Of  Akka  the  fair. 

Breathe  soft,  lest  your  breath 
Blow  the  bloom  from  the  flower, 
Blow  the  foam  from  the  cup, 
And  Akka  dissolve 
With  its  walls,  with  its  towers 
And  its  white  minaret, 
Like  a  mist,  like  a  song 
In  the  silence  of  noon. 


THE   VALLEYS 

For  Maurice  Goodrick. 

r  I  "HEY  are  the  forces  of  death  and  destruction 
encompassing  the  city  of  life.  In  the  sunlight, 
or  when  Orion  strides  across  the  sky,  they  lie  there 
waiting,  imperturbable  and  conscious  of  their 
patience.  Older  by  many  centuries  than  the  earliest 
fabulous  city,  they  surrounded  the  hill  from  which 
David  beheld  an  angel  descending  upon  the  thresh- 
ing floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.  They  saw  the 
city  of  David  arise,  and  the  city  of  Solomon,  and 
waited  silently  for  their  fall.  The  walls  crumbled 
and  fell  into  their  depths  and  were  lost.  New  cities 
and  temples  arose  and  were  in  the  fulness  of  time 
destroyed,  and  the  sinister  gulfs  of  Hinnom  and 
Jehoshaphat  received  the  remains  of  wall  and  tower 
and  palace.  With  all  the  conquering  bringers  of 
destruction — Nebuchadnezzar  and  Titus  and  Chos- 
roes — they  have  been  in  league,  swallowing  up  and 
dissembling  the  work  of  destruction  when  the  con- 
queror departed.  Little  by  little,  as  the  work  of 
desolation  was  renewed,  the  ruined  masonry  rose 
in  their  depths  like  a  flood,  and  was  presently 
covered  with  grass,  and  the  base  of  the  valleys  was 
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a  few  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  a  hundred  years 
before.  Still  they  encircle  the  walls,  insatiate  in  a 
dreadful  silence  and  anticipation. 

The  tumbling,  brawling  stream  of  the  Kedron, 
that  flowed  past  the  eastern  wall  of  the  City  in  the 
deep  ravine  that  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  has  left  now  an  arid  and  rocky  bed.  The 
slopes  on  either  side  are  strewn  with  the  grave- 
stones of  dead  Moslems  and  dead  Jews.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dead  on  either  side  await  here 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  At  night  the  silence  is 
terrible,  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  the  carrion 
dogs  that  slink  whining  around  the  grave-stones. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley,  amidst  the 
cypresses  and  olive  trees,  is  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane — the  place  where  Life  was  betrayed  ;  near 
it  are  the  strange  subterranean  chapel  of  the  Tomb 
of  the  Virgin,  the  sombre  grotto  of  the  Agony. 
From  all  these  places,  from  the  grave-strewn  hill- 
sides, from  the  monstrous  cenotaphs  lower  down 
the  valley,  is  exhaled  an  odour  of  desolation  and 
despair,  of  the  slow  and  futile  passing  of  time,  of 
life  that  is  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  implacable 
death.  The  heart  that  aspires  to  the  clear  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Olivet,  falls  back 
like  a  wounded  bird  to  struggle  stifling  amidst  the 
dust  of  this  valley  of  death,  and  to  hear  repeated  on 
every  side  the  eternal  refrain  :  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 
All  is  vanity  ! 

A  Jewish  funeral  goes  by  :  a  group  of  persons 
walking  hurriedly  and  carrying  upon  a  plain  board 
the  veiled  corpse.  They  pass  on  towards  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  hastening 
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to  dispose  of  their  dead  before  the  Sabbath  begins 
at  sunset.  The  body  is  not  properly  covered,  and 
one  foot  sticks  out  from  the  grave  clothes,  hangs 
limply  over  the  edge  of  the  bier,  and  is  jerked 
fantastically  up  and  down  as  the  bearers  stumble 
awkwardly  over  the  loose  stones  of  the  footpath. 
As  they  pass  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  with  its  Doric 
pillars  and  the  strange  stone  cylinder  that  crowns 
it  like  the  inverted  cup  of  some  gigantic  flower, 
one  of  their  company  lingers  behind  and  picking 
up  a  stone  hurls  it  with  an  imprecation  against 
the  monument  of  that  unfilial  son  who  rebelled 
against  his  father.  Then  he  hurries  on  to  overtake 
the  mourners  as  they  pass  the  grotto  of  St.  James, 
cut  out  high  up  in  the  rock,  and  the  Pyramid  of 
Zacharias,  that  brings  back  memories  of  the  terrible 
silence  and  loneliness  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 

Siloah,  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Scandal, 
its  grey  houses  scarcely  discernible  against  the  stony 
sides  of  the  hill  ;  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  flowing 
in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  in  the  recesses  of  a 
cavern  ;  the  rank  greenness  of  gardens,  drawing 
their  sustenance  from  what  dreadful  richness  of  soil  ; 
the  white  minaret  that  marks  the  ruined  and  dry 
Pool  of  Siloam  :  all  these  pass  by  like  the  moving 
background  of  some  sombre  and  disquieting  tragedy. 
Hither,  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  a  few  beggars  have 
come  from  the  hospital  near  at  hand  and  sit  blinking 
in  the  sun,  claiming  alms  from  those  who  pass,  by 
virtue  of  their  features  distorted  and  eaten  away  by 
leprosy. 

The  Valley  of  Hinnom  opens  out,  climbing  west- 
ward up  to  the  Bethlehem  road.  Upon  its  southern 
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slope  stands  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Onuphrius, 
where  in  wide  niches  in  the  rock  are  preserved 
thousands  of  human  bones.  Above  it,  on  the  side 
of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  a  great  square  ruin 
of  masonry  filled  with  refuse  and  overgrown  with 
nettles  and  evil  weeds  marks  the  site  of  Aceldama. 
Looking  down  from  here  into  the  valley,  into  which 
grotesque  rocks  stick  out,  one  sees  the  crumbling 
skeletons  of  camels  beside  the  stony  path  that  threads 
the  valley.  Beyond  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  path,  all  that  remains  of  another  valley — the 
Tyropean — descends  from  the  Dung  Gate  and  joins 
those  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  near  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  Between  the  Tyropean  and  the  city  walls 
stands  the  Hill  of  Ophel,  the  ancient  site  of  the 
first  city  of  David.  Its  slopes  are  covered  with 
market-gardens.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  royal 
buildings  that  once  adorned  it.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  abyss  of  time  and  oblivion  with  the  civilisa- 
tion which  they  once  housed,  '  e  piu  di  lor  non  si 
ragiona.' 

One  afternoon  as  I  made  my  way  laboriously 
over  the 'loose  stones,  amidst  the  spare  olive  trees, 
walking  westward  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  into  the 
intolerable  brightness  of  the  setting  sun,  I  heard  a 
cock  crow.  It  was  an  impertinent  cock.  I  stopped 
and  turned,  and  it  crowed  again.  High  up  on  the 
fringes  of  the  rock  a  Bedouin  boy  was  sitting, 
tending  the  black  goats  that  clambered  about  the 
hillside.  He  waved  his  hand  delightedly  at  my 
deception  and  crowed  a  third  time.  Then  he  took 
up  his  shepherd  pipe,  and  played  a  gay  and  mocking 
tune  that  pursued  me  all  the  way  up  the  valley. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  I  fail  to  see  what  the  shepherd  boy  at  the 
end  has  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  essay. 

A.  Have  you  read  '  Resolution  and  Independ- 


ence 


C.  F.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  Wordsworth. 

A.  The  shepherd  boy  is  only  another  incorpora- 
tion of  the  leech-gatherer.  Besides,  he  happened. 

C.  F.  The  comparison  between  the  two  works  is 
a  trifle  presumptuous  on  your  part. 

A.  There  was  no  comparison  intended — merely 
juxtaposition.  I  can't  make  anything  as  beautiful 
as  '  Resolution  and  Independence  '  because  I  am 
writing  prose  and  not  poetry,  but  principally 
because  I  am  not  allowed  into  the  garden  where 
lines  such  as  '  And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery 
dead ',  and  *  The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride  ',  hang  ripe  upon  the  trees  for  picking.  And 
even  if  I  got  into  it  I  don't  suppose  I  could  bear 
the  light  there  with  my  myopic  eyes. 
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NUGAE 

For  Thyatira. 

IF  I  set  them  all  down,  the  things  that  have  made 
me  happy  during  all  these  long  months,  who 
would  care  to  read  them  ?  And  who,  reading, 
would  think  them  other  than  a  disconnected 
catalogue  ?  What  should  they  do  in  a  galley  that 
set  sail  on  perilous  seas  for  Jerusalem  ?  Yet  they 
have  a  place  therein,  too  ;  and  if  I  name  by  name 
the  friends  who  are  human,  how  shall  I  forget  to 
speak  with  gratitude  of  the  unobtrusive  com- 
panions who  set  out  with  me  and  have  accompanied 
me  faithfully  ever  since  :  memories,  and  the 
gracious  happenings  that  have  met  me  with  smiling 
faces,  and  the  simple  pleasures  that  are  shy  as 
rabbits  and  depart  without  waiting  for  thanks  ? 
O  infinite  sweetness  of  daily  life,  how  shall  I  praise 
you  ?  How  shall  I  thank  you,  O  kindliness  of 
human  hearts  ? 

If  I  were  a  poet,  now,  I  could  name  these  homely 
things  in  such  a  way  that  all  who  read  would  recog- 
nise their  loveliness.  But  as  I  write  them  down  they 
lose  their  fragrance  :  dry,  dusty  herbs  that  no  one 
will  trouble  to  lift,  yet  so  full  of  sweetness  for  me. 
151 
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Simple  pleasures  !  My  little  white-washed  room 
with  two  rickety  tables  and  two  uncertain  chairs, 
post  cards  on  the  walls  for  all  its  pictures,  and  a 
dozen  books  on  a  shelf.  But  Yusuf  has  spread  a 
white  cloth  ;  and  there  is  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese,  dried  figs  and  golden  oranges  and  a  bottle 
of  sweet  Syrian  wine  for  lunch  ;  and  through  the 
window  I  have  a  view  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Beata  solitude  !  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  not 
married  !  If  I  had  a  wife  she  would  want  to  know 
my  most  secret  thoughts,  and  in  return  would  not 
let  me  make  friends  with  the  servants. 

Little  Peter  laughs  and  laughs,  and  when  they 
ask  him  what  amuses  him  so  much  he  replies  in 
Arabic  :  *  My  heart  is  laughing  because  the  Zabet 
is  here.'  Only  he  uses  the  wrong  word  so  that  it 
comes  out  that  *  his  stomach  is  laughing '.  Here- 
upon every  one  laughs,  and  he  grows  suddenly  shy 
and  hides  his  head  in  his  mother's  lap.  Then  his 
sister  tells  me  how  they  all  escaped  from  the  house 
five  minutes  before  a  shell  burst  in  it,  carrying  half 
of  it  away.  Quite  simply  she  adds  :  *  God  waited 
until  we  were  all  safely  out  of  the  house  before  He 
let  the  shell  come.  How  kind  of  God  !  ' 

Freshness  of  cold  water  on  my  limbs  at  morning  ! 
Warmth  and  nourishment  of  food  !  White  teeth 
that  smile  a  greeting  as  I  pass,  and  eyes  that  look 
kindly  !  Speed  of  the  car  along  precipitous  roads  ! 
Fragrance  of  tobacco,  sweetness  of  wine  !  Sun- 
light on  walls  and  terraces  !  Letters  from  England  ! 
— How  kind  of  God  ! 

Memories  of  things  that  are  lovelier  now  than 
in  their  happening  even  !  I  would  write  down  one 
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of  our  green  and  blue  days  in  Cornwall  or  in  Purbeck, 
on  the  hills  or  by  the  sea  (but  who  would  heed  it 
but  you,  my  dear  ?)  ;  a  golden  afternoon  in  which 
we  brought  in  the  apples  from  a  Buckinghamshire 
orchard  ;  the  nightingales  that  haunt  the  Backs  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  dear  head  for  whom  they  will 
sing  in  vain. 

Gifts  of  poets  and  musicians  !  Even  to  write 
them  down  seems  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
them.  I  would  tell  how,  in  the  cock-pit  of  a  trans- 
port that  smelt  foully  of  sickness,  I  lay  stretched 
out  on  the  bare  boards  amidst  so  many  others  that 
each  man  overlapped  his  neighbour,  and  all  night 
kept  sea-sickness  at  bay  by  repeating  steadily  to 
myself,  thinking  over  every  phrase,  the  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale.  I  would  record  the  loveliness  of  a 
poem  by  Henri  de  Regnier  which  begins 

La  maison  calme  avec  la  clef  a  la  serrure, 

or  a  verse  from  '  A  Shropshire  Lad  '  that  has 
rung  in  my  head  day  and  night.  I  would  enlist 
a  phrase  from  Cesar  Franck's  Violin  Sonata,  a  song 
by  Schumann,  a  symphony  by  Brahms.  I  would 
repeat,  as  I  have  a  thousand  times,  the  lovely  old 
French  songs  *  Voici  Noel '  and  *  Au  clair  de  la 
lune '. 

But  who  would  listen,  or  listening  be  glad  ? 
They  will  look  at  me  distantly  with  cold  and  dis- 
approving eyes,  and  say  :  *  We  are  well  -  read 
superior  people.  We  know  all  these  poems  and 
subscribe  to  Symphony  Concerts,  hence  you  must 
realise  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  such 
things,  and  do  not  approve  of  your  somewhat 
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importunate  insistence  upon  it.  If  we  get  your 
book  from  the  circulating  library  it  is  because  we 
wish  to  read  about  Jerusalem,  which  is  an  edifying 
subject.'  And  some  will  say  :  'It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  get  too  friendly  with  Dagoes  ;  they  begin 
to  think  they  are  as  good  as  we  are.'  And  others  : 
'  We  are  wives  and  have  homes  of  our  own  ;  and 
servants  must  be  kept  in  their  places,  otherwise 
they  become  familiar.' 

My  servants  always  do,  madam  ! 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEND 

C.  F.  I  thought  this  book  was  to  be  about 
Jerusalem  ? 

A.  So  it  was  ;  but  it  keeps  on  getting  out  of 
hand.  - 
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APOCALYPTIC    FANTASIA 

For  K.  T.  Gurney. 

A  BOY  was  flying  a  white  kite  amidst  the  olive 
trees.  It  soared  upwards,  white  against  the 
blue  sky  ;  dipped  disastrously  towards  a  tree,  so  that 
one  thought  for  a  moment  it  would  founder  in  a 
sea  of  silver  and  green  ;  escaped  by  a  quick  doubling 
movement  and  went  on  its  way  triumphantly.  But 
the  string  that  tied  it  to  humanity  caught  in  the 
branches  and  broke,  and  the  kite,  released,  leaped 
upwards,  flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Up  and  up  it 
went,  growing  not  smaller  but  larger  as  it  climbed 
the  sky,  while  its  tail  seemed  to  encircle  the  universe. 
The  sky  deepened  around  it,  not  as  with  gather- 
ing clouds,  but  as  the  cloudless  zenith  deepens  from 
daylight  into  night.  The  constellations  came  out 
and  took  up  their  places,  and  the  kite,  occupying 
Orion,  became  one  of  them.  With  Sirius  baying 
musically  at  his  heels,  that  great  hunter  strode 
across  the  sky.  He  took  an  arrow  from  his  belt  and, 
drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture,  shot  it  across  the  inter- 
stellar spaces — as  when  a  meteor,  intent  upon  some 
splendid  business,  flashes  across  the  night.  It 
pierced  the  frail  young  moon.  She  trembled  in 
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her  seat  and  fell,  fluttering  down  the  sky  like  a 
curled  feather,  until  she  alighted  upon  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  The  crystal  vessel  of  her  light  was 
broken,  spilling  its  milky  radiance  over  the  city, 
so  that  the  walls  were  of  opal  and  pearl,  but  trans- 
parent, and  one  could  see  the  dancing  figures  upon 
the  platform  of  the  Mosque,  meeting,  swaying,  and 
parting  in  rhythmic  movement. 

An  angel  at  each  of  the  corners  of  the  City  blew 
a  melodious  blast  from  the  ramparts  to  herald  the 
rising  sun.  But  it  would  not  rise  behind  the  Mount 
of  Olives  ;  even  now  it  was  mounting  up  through 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  fiery  rose  unfolded  its 
petals  slowly  from  the  centre,  suffusing  the  pearl 
with  gold.  The  city  was  not  lighted,  but  itself  gave 
forth  light,  and  one  knew  that  the  gold  was  spread- 
ing in  waves  across  the  world.  So  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  the  light  would  come  upon  the  purple 
Mediterranean  ;  enkindle  some  Greek  island  surging 
up  rosily  from  the  sea  ;  irradiate  the  pale  summits 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  gather  up  the  grey  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  warm  embrace.  Their  colours  would 
not  change  to  gold,  but  gold  would  henceforth  be 
an  element  in  their  colours.  Down  the  hillsides 
from  each  quarter  of  the  horizon  interminable 
processions  of  human  beings  were  approaching 
the  city.  The  light  that  it  shed  fell  upon  their 
faces,  transfiguring  them  ;  and  as  though  aware 
of  their  glory  they  drew  near,  walking  like  gods 
and  the  sons  of  gods.  Before  the  gate,  framed  in  a 
rainbow,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  sat  upon  a  throne 
of  gold.  And  now,  from  being  a  spectator,  I  knew 
suddenly  that  I  must  take  my  part  and  be  judged 
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with  the  approaching  crowd,  to  whom  I  seemed  to 
belong. 

Taking  a  book  from  my  pocket,  I  sat  upon  the 
steps  of  the  throne — a  little  to  one  side — and  began 
to  read,  awaiting  my  turn.  But  though  each  in- 
dividual stood  before  the  throne  alone  there  was 
no  sense  of  the  passing  of  time,  and  I  had  not  read 
six  lines  before  I  felt  myself  gently  impelled  from 
within  my  own  heart  to  present  myself  for  judgment. 
I  stood  before  the  Judge  ;  and  the  same  gentle 
force  that  lifted  me  to  my  feet  now  moved  me, 
unquestioned,  to  answer. 

*  Of  course  I  don't  feel  that  I  know  you  as  well 
as  I  know  your  Son,  Sir.     And  it's  only  fair  to  tell 
you  that  I  haven't  always  approved  of  your  way  of 
running  the  universe.' 

*  He  who  knows  the  Son  well  knows  the  Father 
no  less  well.     Did  not  my  Son  make  that  clear  to 
you  on  earth  ?  ' 

'  He  did  indeed  say  :  No  one  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me.  But  in  England  we  have  rather 
taken  that  to  mean  that  if  you  don't  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  you  will  never  get  to  heaven.' 

'  How  often  my  meaning  has  been  misunder- 
stood,' he  mused.  *  But  why  do  I  keep  you  waiting 
outside  ?  Come,  let  us  go  in  together.  Those  who 
are  approaching  the  gate  now  are  publicans,  harlots, 
and  sinners.  My  Son  will  judge  them.  He  has  a 
peculiarly  happy  way  of  dealing  with  these  people.' 

The  great  gates  of  gold  rolled  open,  and  we 
passed  through. 

Meditative,  he  pursued,  beating  his  hands  softly 
together  :  *  If  only  I  could  get  the  place  really 
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full  !  '  Then,  like  a  host  who  has  allowed  his 
private  concerns  to  interrupt  his  attention  to  a 
newly  arrived  guest,  he  turned  again  to  me. 

'  You  will  find  plenty  of  books  here.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  catalogue  them.  We  must  find 
you  some  suitable  task.  Then  there  is  the  music. 
Bach  is  our  official  composer.  On  state  occasions 
his  music  only  is  performed  on  the  sea  of  glass. 
But  in  quiet  corners  you  may  hear  concerts  by 
Schumann  and  others.  My  Son  sometimes  attends 
these  concerts,  and  when  he  does  so  the  music,  I 
am  told,  sounds  better.  Friends  there  are  many. 
Somewhere  in  the  heart  of  a  sunrise  you  will  find 
Plato  and  Shelley  constructing  new  universes. 
They  are  good  fellows,  both  of  them.' 

He  ceased  speaking,  to  chant  softly  to  himself 
the  final  chorus  from  Hellas.  Answering  my  un- 
spoken amazement,  he  said  : 

*  It  is  not  strange  that  I  should  know  these  lines, 
since  it  was  I  who  first  pointed  out  their  beauty  to 
Shelley.' 

4  O  listen  !  '  I  cried.  '  One  would  say  that  the 
gates  were  singing  !  ' 

A  burst  of  joyful  and  welcoming  music  from 
behind  us  caused  me  to  turn  round  towards  the 
entrance  where  the  Son  was  dealing  with  the 
publicans,  harlots,  and  sinners  in  his  '  peculiarly 
happy  way '. 

He  was  letting  them  all  come  in — every  single 
one  of  them. 


THE  ROAD  TO  BETHLEHEM 

For  Frederick  Leveaux. 

r  I  "HE  ride  in  the  cold  night  air  and  the  festive 
I  dinner  afterwards  were  not  without  their 
effect  upon  me  ;  and  in  the  crowded  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  '  full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy ', 
lulled  by  the  good  warm  smell  of  humanity,  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty,  in  my  comfortable  seat  behind 
the  screen  in  the  western  gallery,  in  keeping  awake. 
Mass  was  not  over  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and  during  the  four  hours  that  it  had  lasted,  im- 
pressions of  the  ornate  ritual  that  was  being  carried 
on  before  my  eyes  alternated  with  fantastic  and 
disconcerting  dreams  as  I  fell  asleep  for  a  few 
moments  from  time  to  time. 

Back  again  at  Jerusalem,  I  went  to  bed  with  the 
definite  intention  of  sleeping  far  into  Christmas 
morning,  and  making  later  in  the  day  the  little 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Bethlehem,  which  I  had  vowed 
more  than  a  year  before,  if  ever  I  were  happy 
enough  to  come  living  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  to  a 
certain  extent  unfortunate  that  the  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness of  my  pilgrim  visit  should  be  brushed  off  in 
advance  by  the  splendour  of  that  evening's  cere- 
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mony  ;  yet  the  two  visits  would  be  so  unlike  in 
every  respect  that  it  mattered,  after  all,  very  little. 
In  any  case,  I  intended  to  keep  my  vow,  even  if  the 
keeping  meant  no  more  than  a  tiring,  unillumined 
walk,  beneath  a  sky  from  which  the  winter  light 
had  robbed  every  aspect  but  that  of  the  common- 
place and  the  sordid. 

But  I  awoke  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Day  with  a  sound  as  of  rushing  wind 
and  rain  in  my  ears.  For  a  few  moments  I  lay 
awake,  whilst  my  gathering  thoughts  formulated 
themselves  in  the  words,  actually  uttered,  I  fear  : 
'  O  damn  !  it's  raining  !  '  So  I  was  turning 
again  to  sleep  in  the  darkness,  when  an  unusual 
flicker  of  light  in  the  corner  of  the  window  roused 
a  kind  of  unconcerned  attention  in  me.  The  light 
persisted,  and  with  its  persistence  came  a  more 
wakeful  curiosity.  I  pulled  aside  the  mosquito 
curtain  and  looked  out  :  it  was  a  star  !  a  star  ! 
that  had  wakened  me.  Bright  and  large  as  a 
miniature  moon,  it  shone  through  a  corner  of  the 
window  upon  my  bed.  Crossing  to  the  window  I 
saw  that  the  whole  sky  was  clear,  with  no  sign  of 
clouds  to  account  for  the  rain  which  I  imagined  I 
had  heard.  The  night  was  very  still  ;  in  the  dis- 
tance a  cock  crowed  ;  and  I  remembered  the  lovely 
song  by  Hugo  Wolf,  of  Mary,  on  her  dolorous 
journey  to  Bethlehem  and  Joseph  comforting  her 
courage  : 

Schon  krahen  die  Hahne  :  und  nah  ist  der  Ort. 

I  had  a  thing  to  do.  I  dressed  quickly  and  did 
not  stay  to  wash  and  shave.  But  I  ransacked  the 
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kitchen  for  food,  since  a  six-mile  walk  before  break- 
fast makes  for  hunger,  and  hunger  unappeased 
makes  for  bad  temper,  and  bad  temper  is  no  com- 
panion for  a  pilgrimage.  I  found  cheese  and 
chocolate  but  no  bread,  and  filling  my  pockets  with 
my  findings  I  opened  the  door  softly  and  set  out  in 
the  glimmering  light.  The  stars  were  singing  in 
the  morning  sky.  The  decrescent  moon  was 
moving  westward.  Behind  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  east  was  yellow,  but  already  clouds  were 
swarming  up  to  close  in  the  sky.  Mud  lay  thick 
and  slippery  upon  the  roads.  I  set  my  face  towards 
Bethlehem. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  starting  the  rain  set 
in  ;  and  as  I  crossed  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  mount- 
ing slowly  to  the  lofty  convent  of  Mar  Elias  that 
is  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  such 
rain  as  only  Jerusalem  knows  came  fast  and  thick 
upon  the  lips  of  the  wind.  For  a  few  moments  I 
was  tempted  to  turn  back  to  the  warm  house  and 
a  good  breakfast,  to  comfortable  chair,  pipe,  and 
book,  that  would  have  filled  out  my  holiday  morn- 
ing so  pleasantly  for  me.  On  either  side  the 
squalid  plain  stretched  beneath  the  crepuscular  sky, 
and  the  heavy  road  went  on  to  its  end  on  the  sky- 
line ;  and  I  followed  a  dream,  a  vision,  a  senseless 
vow.  The  rain  lashed  my  face  and  ran  down  my 
neck  in  uncomfortable  channels,  and  I  kept  on  my 
way. 

A  short  distance  before  one  reaches  the  convent 
of  Mar  Elias,  on  the  roadside  to  the  left,  there  is 
a  stone  well-head.  I  rested  here  for  a  few  moments, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  the  traditional  resting-place 
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of  Balthasar,  Caspar,  and  Melchior.  But  the  rain 
gave  me  no  truce,  so  I  pushed  on  towards  the 
convent,  hoping  to  find  some  shelter.  There  was, 
indeed,  near  the  porter's  lodge  a  rocky  recess  with 
a  stone  bench.  I  entered  and  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  the  rain  grew  worse  and  I  began  to 
feel  hungry.  I  took  my  cheese  and  chocolate  from 
my  pocket  and  began  to  eat,  sharing  my  simple 
and  unlovely  meal  with  the  porter's  dog,  who  came 
sniffing  round  me.  The  cavern  was  almost  entirely 
dark,  and  had  no  outlook.  I  remembered  how, 
more  than  a  year  before,  one  evening  as  I  walked 
along  the  streets  of  Cairo  I  saw  before  me  in 
imagination  a  winter's  campaign  in  Palestine,  and 
felt  a  cold  grip  of  fear  at  my  heart  at  the  thought 
of  the  dangers  and  terrors,  misery,  pain,  and  death 
that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  endure  within  the 
next  few  months  ;  and  how  I  had  suddenly  then 
a  vision  of  Bethlehem,  which  I  had  never  seen  : 
a  starlit,  glimmering  morning  upon  a  hillside. 
Suddenly  a  cock  crows  in  the  distance  and  I  know 
that  it  is  the  first  Christmas  Day,  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  I  am  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  there  in 
the  manger  Christ  is  lying,  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  And  suddenly  a  pity  so  great  that  my 
eyes  are  filled  with  tears  comes  over  me  for  Him 
who  is  born  into  this  world  to  take  up  and  suffer 
all  its  woe  ;  and  I  feel  that  He  is  suffering  still  in 
all  our  sorrow  and  sin,  and  bearing  patiently  and 
lovingly  that  burden.  And  I  no  longer  fear  the 
pain  that  is  before  me,  but  know  that  in  bearing 
my  own  burden  courageously  and  willingly  I  shall 
help  to  lighten  His. 

M  2 
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I  remember  all  this  now,  sitting  in  the  dark 
cavern  ;  and  all  the  high  spirits  with  which  I 
started  have  given  way  to  a  humble  gratitude  for 
my  own  preservation  and  return  to  life  when  so 
many  others  have  suffered  agony  and  death. 

But  when  I  step  out  of  the  cavern,  see  !  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone  and  the  sky  is  immaculately 
blue.  Across  the  valley,  upon  its  hillside,  Bethle- 
hem shines  in  the  sunlight,  and  all  the  hills  up  to 
the  horizon,  with  their  rain-washed  stones,  flash 
and  glitter  as  if  a  thousand  streams  ran  down  them. 
The  Frank  Mountain  raises  its  cone-like  summit 
into  the  sky,  and  far  away  to  the  east  the  Hills  of 
Moab  are  dressed  in  all  their  unimaginable  loveli- 
ness, with,  at  their  feet,  seen  briefly  through  a  break 
in  the  nearer  hills,  a  cup  of  quicksilver,  which  is 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  land  and  sky  from  horizon  to 
horizon,  and  the  streams  and  trees  and  stones,  are 
awake  and  laughing.  O  Christ  !  we  have  borne 
each  other's  burdens,  and  to-day  shall  we  not 
rejoice  together  ? 

The  road  before  me  winds  steeply  down  into 
the  valley,  up  which  an  Arab  boy  driving  a  donkey 
before  him  comes  towards  me  singing. 

In  the  great  Basilica  of  the  Nativity,  which  I 
reach  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  after  passing 
the  Tomb  or  Rachel — so  imposing  in  photographs 
and  so  mean  in  reality — and  climbing  the  narrow, 
muddy  streets  of  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  one  at  all. 
And  the  vast  empty  nave,  in  which  Baldwin  the 
First  was  crowned  eight  hundred  years  ago,  with 
its  double  row  of  twin  columns,  with  its  wide  un- 
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decorated  spaces,  with  its  fragmentary  mosaics,  is 
like  the  sanctuary  of  a  faith  which  has  no  more 
adherents,  of  a  god  whom  adoration  and  allegiance 
have  deserted.  From  the  distance  only,  and  muffled 
as  though  from  subterranean  places,  comes  the  sound 
of  chanting.  I  follow  it,  and  come  to  the  transept 
where  a  marble  doorway  leads  to  a  descending  flight 
of  steps.  Two  priests  are  sitting  upon  the  steps  of 
the  chancel  repairing  the  coloured  sacks  which 
envelop  the  pendent  candelabra.  The  sound  of 
chanting  is  now  beneath  my  feet,  and  I  go  down 
the  twisted  staircase  into  the  crypt,  which  forms 
the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity. 

In  a  strange  and  uncertain  light  an  Armenian 
priest  is  celebrating  Mass  at  the  altar  which  covers 
the  spot  where  Christ  was  born.  His  robe  is 
magnificent  in  cloth  of  gold  ;  his  head  is  covered 
— or  uncovered,  as  the  office  requires — with  a 
head-dress  like  a  tower  ;  at  his  waist  glitters  a 
jewelled  clasp.  Choristers  and  cantors  and  servers 
surround  him.  In  the  little  Oratory  of  the  Manger, 
separated  from  the  chapel  by  three  columns  of  verde 
anticO)  a  few  women  are  sitting  in  the  twilight.  I 
cross  to  the  opposite  side  and  stand  beside  the 
British  soldier  who  is  on  guard  there.  In  the  dim 
light  of  the  silver  lamps,  surmounted  by  ostrich 
eggs,  in  the  suffocating  air,  thick  with  the  fumes  of 
incense,  the  strange  rite  goes  on  in  an  uncouth 
language  of  which  I  distinguish  from  time  to  time 
only  the  words  '  Christos  '  and  *  Mariam '.  But 
for  this  I  might  be  watching  some  barbaric  ritual, 
as  the  nasal  voices  of  the  cantors  rise  wailing  and 
droning  as  though  in  a  frenzy,  and  the  server  shakes 
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fiercely  a  clanging  metal  staff.  And  suddenly  a 
kind  of  terror  takes  hold  upon  me,  as  if  some 
sinister  sacrifice  were  being  prepared  with  I  know 
not  what  unwilling  victim  ;  and  I  escape  up  the 
stairs  into  the  daylight  of  the  transepts. 

Not  for  such  rites  did  a  star  wake  me  on  Christmas 
morning  ! 

Afterwards,  waiting  undecidedly  in  the  Basilica, 
I  come  upon  the  soldier,  who  has  just  been  relieved 
from  his  guard.  Thinking  that  I  am  come  to  see  the 
sights,  he  takes  pity  on  me  and  explains  that  '  they 
(the  Armenians)  have  been  at  it  ever  since  half-past 
four  this  morning,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
the  others  will  begin  '.  Though  he  does  not  ex- 
press an  opinion,  his  tone  implies  that  he  does  not 
approve  of  their  being  'at  it  '  so  long.  And 
indeed  I  fancied,  whilst  I  stood  by  his  side,  that  I 
had  heard  various  subdued  snorts  of  disapproval. 
But ',  he  reassures  me,  '  they'll  soon  have  finished, 
and  then  you  can  have  a  look  round.  I  could  see  that 
you  wanted  to  do  some  sight-seeing,  sir,  when  you 
was  standing  beside  me,  but  you  can't  do  much  as 
long  as  they  are  carrying  on.  I'd  show  you  round 
a  bit  myself,  but  I  am  just  going  to  my  breakfast.' 

I  wish  him  a  Merry  Christmas  and,  moving  away 
down  the  passages  that  lead  northward  from  the 
choir,  find  myself  again  in  the  Latin  chapel  of  last 
night — neither  beautiful  nor  historic  but  full  of 
light  and  freshness.  Here,  too,  a  priest  is  cele- 
brating at  a  side  altar,  and  the  aisle  is  thronged  with 
Bethlehem  women  with  their  snow-white  veils, 
newly  washed  for  the  day,  falling  over  their  shoulders. 
Further  on,  kneeling  against  a  pillar  on  the  left  of 
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the  nave,  a  Franciscan  is  reading  the  office,  and 
around  him,  oh  delight  !  are  all  the  children  of 
Bethlehem.  The  whole  nave  is  full  of  them  :  boys 
on  one  side  and  little  girls  on  the  other,  all  sitting 
upon  the  floor.  Suddenly  a  delicious  commotion 
passes  across  the  church  with  a  subdued  excitement 
of  voices,  as  they  scramble  on  to  their  knees. 
I  go  and  kneel  beside  them. 


EPIPHANY 

WITH  a  long  train  of  camels  following  them, 
Laden    with    myrrh   and   frankincense   and 

gold, 

Balthasar,  Caspar,  Melchior  the  old, 
Draw  near  a  stable  door  in  Bethlehem. 
And,  bending  down,  each  king  his  diadem 
Lays  at  the  feet  of  Him,  whom  they  behold 
Wrapped  round  in  swaddling  clothes  against  the 

cold  : 
The  Babe  that  is  a  prince  of  Jesse's  stem. 

And  the  mild  Mother  sees  with  wondering  eyes 
The  strange,  bright  gems  on  their  uplifted  hands, 
Their  jewelled  swords,  and  raiment  of  rich  fur. 
And,  drawing  near  beneath  the  starlit  skies, 
A  train  of  camels  bringing  from  strange  lands 
Tribute  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
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FINAL  CONVERSATION 

•  . 

C.  F.  I  have  now,  I  presume,  seen  all  your 
essays.  I  do  not  find  them  beautiful.  The  intro- 
duction is  pretentious. 

A.   I  meant  it  to  be  humble. 

C.  F.  The  whole  book  is  frivolous  .   .  . 

A.  I  meant  it  to  be  joyous. 

C.  F.  .   .   .  blasphemous  .   .   . 

A.  I  meant  it  to  be  full  of  adoration. 

C.  F.  .  .  .  and  irreverent.  God  does  not  wear 
spectacles. 

A.  I  only  put  them  on  to  make  Him  look  more 
homely. 

C.  F.  And  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  does 
not  need  your  pity. 

A.  I  thought  He  needed  all  I  could  give  Him. 

C.  F.  Exactly  !  A  heresy  1  The  book  is  full 
of  heresies. 

A.  Heresies  happen  to  one  so  easily. 

C.  F.  You  are  now  merely  jesting  about  an  im- 
portant matter. 

A.  I  have  learned  from  life  and  four  years  of 
war    that   these   things   are  important,   and    these 
things  only  :    Courage  and  endurance  ;    gentleness 
and  forgiveness  ;  beauty  and  love. 
169 


Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace 

according  to  Thy  word  ; 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.  .  .  . 


JERUSALEM, 
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